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~ i- re Latest Underwood Elliott Fisher models notable for 
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ingenious automatic features and their comple te 


mechanical control over accuracy 


ODAY more than ever before your nearest Underwood 

Elliott Fisher Branch is Accounting Machine Head- 
quarters for your community. Here you will find not just 
one type of machine but three distinct types, with a wide 
and constantly increasing variety of models in each. No 
makeshift applications of accounting machines are necessary 
when you come to Underwood Elliott Fisher. There is an 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine that was built to solve 








Ms your problem. 
Accountants and executives who are interested in account- 
NEW SUNDSTRAND CLASS “D”—DUAL CROSSFOOTER ing are invited to call at the nearest Underwood Elliott 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine Fisher Branch or mail the c upon for full information. 
A new triumph of Underwood Elliott Fisher engineering. No Accounting Machine Division 
longer need the user be handic apped by limited capacity — by awk- UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
wardness and the errors of dual or split keyboards — by key - opera- : 
ted (manual) balances — by locked or mathematical reversed credit Sccomasing omy be 2 ypewriters .. Adding Machines 
balances. Twenty-three automatic features save time and effort and Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
provide complete mechanical control over accuracy. 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. @ Sales and Service Everywhere 
Left) This machine has been especially designed 
NEW SUNDSTRAND CLASS x ad to meet the requirements of thousands of mod NEW SUNDSTRAND BANK CLASS “3° 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine ern business concerns. It does a real account- Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine 


ing job with speed, dependability, absolute 
simplicity and with complete mechanical con- 
trol over accuracy. It represents machine ac- 
counting at a new low price level. 


Right) Especially designed for handling com- 
mercial accounts in banks. This machine em- 
braces all the de sirable features which long 
experience has proved essential in bank work. 
Only ten figuring keys. Touch operation and one 
hand control bring to the operator a new con- 
venience resulting in the elimination of fatigue. 
This machine gives you increased posting speed 
with complete mechanical control over accuracy. 


Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
| N D E R W 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please supply complete information, without obligation to 
me, concerning (check model in which you are interested). 
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Me Into 


Making a Speech 


but the Laugh Was on Them When I Held Them Spellbound! 


O I was scheduled to play the clown, 
eh? It was with mixed feelings of 
anger and amusement that I listened to 
Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his scheme 
through the half-open door of the private 
office. 


“It’s a cinch,”’ he explained 


portunity! And here it was—I'’d show Mr. Hanley 
something! 

fo say they were dumbfounded is putting it 
mildly. When I was called in to address that 


conference, I just bowled them over. I did have 
some ideas on that new campaign—and succeeded 
in upsetting the whole year’s program. And my 


case proves that it pays to be ready for Oppor- 
tunity. Shortly afterward the 





to his listeners “T'll tell the 
Chief that Burton has some 
ideas about the new  advertis- 
ing campaign. He doesn’t know 
about this conference And when 
the boss calls him in, watch 
him stutter and_ swallow his 
tongue. He’s afraid of his own 
voice.” 

If this had happened three 
months ago, I would have stayed 
away from the office that day. 
Three months previously, I had 
been just the type that Hanley 
had me_ labeled A good old 


lodge 





How to propose and respond to 


company created a new job for 
me—Director of Sales Promo 
tion, at double my old salary. 
And my reputation as a con 
vincing speaker and __ interest 
ing conversationalist has spread 
to the extent that I am often 
the principal speaker at civic 
banquets—and a much _ invited 


What 20 Minutes a Day guest at dinner and theater 
Will Show You _ 


Yes, sir—the best 
vestment I ever made was 


How to talk before your club or when I sent for that wonderful 


free booklet, “How to Work 
Wonders With Words’’— and 


; - toasts 
faithful work horse, but con How to address board meetings the investment was only a 
stantly handicapped by an_ in How to make a political speech stamp. 


feriority compiex Ww henever da 


How to tell entertaining stories 


business superior spoke to me. How to make after-dinner oS ee 
I was bashful, and timid when speeches 
called on to speak at length to oe herr lotredtingly The i i 5 

ak at | How to write letters he experience oO urton 18 
a group of men. And I soon How to sell more goods merely a story, yet it is typ! 
realized that my _ inability to How to train your memory cal of what might be an actual 
speak effectively and persuasively How to enlarge your vocabulary happening in the life of most 


was limiting my future and caus 
ing people to rate me as an in- 


How to develop 
How to acquire a winning per- 


self-confidence any man in the business world 


There is no magic, no tricks, 


sonality 
competent. How to strengthen your will- no mystery about becoming a 
And then something hap power convincing talker. Possibly you 
pened. Reading through my How to become a clear accurate too, can conquer timidity 
favorite magazine, I read. about thinker stage-fright, self-consciousness and 


and sent for a wonderful little 
free booket entitled ‘How to 
Work Wonders With Words.” 





How to develop your power of 
concentration 
How to overcome 


bashfulness, winning advance 








It explained an amazingly sim- 
ple home study training method by which most 
any man could bamish stage fright and self-con- 
sciousness and learn to speak in public. It pointed 
out the importance of effective speech in business 
and how the lack of it may hold otherwise capable 
men from forging ahead. 

Within a few days I had begun this training. 
So fascinat'ng was it that the weeks flew by like 
hours. I began to feef more confident in myself. 
And finally came the day when I realized that my 
shy, retiring nature had about vanished and that 
I was ready to speak in public. Now for the op- 


stage-fright ment in salary, popularity, so 
cial standing, and success. To 

day, business demands for the 

big, important high-salaried jobs men wh an 
dominate others—men who can lead. It is train- 


ing in effective speaking that often causes one man 
to jump from obscurity to the presidency of a great 
corporation; another from a small unimportant ter- 
ritory to a sales manager’s desk; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to a post of na- 
tional importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change into a popular and much applauded 
after-dinner speaker. Thousands have accomplished 
just such amazing things through training and self 


development. A common school education is suf- 


ficient. 


Send For this Amazing Booklet 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
a copy of “How to Work Wonders with Words.” 
This remarkable little booklet will show you how 
many have learned to speak more effectively in 
public and in everyday conversation. It may open 
your eyes to a new realization of what life holds 
in store for men of average intelligence who master 
the secrets of Effective Speech. See for yourself! 
There is no obligation. You can obtain your copy 
free by just sending the coupon. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


8601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182, Chicago, Ill. 
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Se OM IA SAFE SIDE! 


A Reflector for every 
Kiwanian’s 
Automobile 


A Kiwanis Emblem Automobile Reflector— 


the most effective membership identification 





device ever offered to Kiwanians. This re- 
flector, to be attached to your license plate, is 
permanent and foolproof. Only non-rusting 
materials are used. Shell is made of brass, 
double chromium-plated. Emblem in gold 


and white with red reflector background. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
AUTOMOBILE MEMBERSHIP EMBLEM 
REQUIRES NO WIRING 








Goodwill—friendship—fair dealing—courtesy. These are the at- 


tributes of Kiwanis. As you motor through the country—what an 


advantage this emblem will mean! 


This cut shows exact size of reflector. 
What appears red above is a brilliant 
red in reflector—but the dark blue part 
This emblem is also a useful and effective safety device—aiding the above is in gold. Printing ink cannot 
tail light in doing its function—and taking over the job when the show exact color. 

tail light bulb burns out. It eliminates that factor of danger. Order collectively through club secre- 


en ; tary, or if ordered individually—Send 
It is inexpensive; it requires no power and no wiring since it reflects 


the light from head lamps and works on indirect as well as direct 


light, It is simple—easy to attach—neat and dignified. 


Only 25 cents 


zvith your order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


United States-Canada 
Week: 
April 26-May 2 


All Kiwanis Night: 
June 22 


Canadian Citizenship 
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June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-19 
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SIGH T- 
SAVING 


A MAJOR ACTIVITY AT 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
NEW YORK 


eT og Moseume a © ie oe os mee 4 The Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls, New 
Oe ee or pink €OM Ades ~Wittam Martin a 


tion 9 , e * 
or ae sitver OPO OKIeg, | York, with the codperation of school au- 


2 The Shepherde 
ye fore - Oni ‘7 and the 
me thrvshes sottty 7 REY Sweep e 
stood © acne weet the bartor i thorities, established the first Sight-Saving 
not, SOON Yom : ' ne? 4 
oer at Se Sorng, ; senebody's F Class in that city. This is probably the first 
J ereat-erandmother had left ie 


nave 


of such an unusual activity on the part of 
any Kiwanis club. A thorough research wa 
made and latest scientific equipment was 
utilized to benefit school children whos 
sight is below normal. Above photos sh 

an ordinary classroom contrasted with the 
sight-saving room. In the circle, large chalk 
contrasted with ordinary chalk. To the lett 
more contrasts and the pupils at their new 
adjustable, movable desks. The complete 


story appears on page 872. 
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Can war be abolished from the world? 
These are questions which people 
are asking themselves all over our country, 
and the issues involved are so vital, so 
fundamental that they dwarf all other 
matters into insignificance, for even the 
depression which has so monopolized our 
thoughts and emotions during the past five 
years, is a direct aftermath of the Great 
War. 

One would have to possess supreme self- 
confidence to presume to answer either of 
the foregoing questions categorically, but 
at least it can do no harm to pause in our 
multifarious, well-intentioned efforts to 
prevent the recurrence of war and see 
whether they are really leading us in that 
direction. 

If we are to travel toward any given 
goal we must first ascertain in which 
direction that goal lies. If we are to make 
a successful fight against an evil we must understand the 
causes which bring this evil into existence and direct our 
attention and energies to eliminating these instead of spend- 
ing our precious time and efforts combating symptoms and 
side issues. 

It is trite to declare that no one wants war. We all hate 
and abhor it, and it is little less than tragic that fine, well- 
intentioned people who have the same ultimate goal in mind 
spend so much time disputing and arguing with one an- 
other that they miss the path by which, alone, some results 
might be achieved. 

It would save a great deal of misunderstanding if two 
words in the English language were never used. One is 
“Pacifist” and the other is “Militarist.” Both do much harm 
and work injustice to many sincere, well-meaning people 
who happen to see matters from differing points of view. 

Of course, those with extreme views on either side are the 
ones who do the real harm and keep alive arguments and 
controversies upon points of no real importance, and dis- 
tract our attention from the fundamental problem which 
we all wish to solve, i.e., how to keep our nation, and, in 
the interests of civilization, the other nations of the world, 
out of war. 


Ce: the United States keep out of war? 


Some of the Minor Issues 

The so-called Pacifists attack the ROTC as a war-pro- 
voking activity upon the basis that it builds up a militar- 
istic spirit among our young men. This, to those who are 
not in direct contact with the movement, may sound plaus- 
ible, but no one who has followed its actual workings can 
see in it anything but an excellent 
training in citizenship, together 
with a preparation for a duty of 
this citizenship which it is pos- 
sible that they, in common with 
the other young men of our coun- 
try, may some day be called upon 


You want peace? How 


W. E. HASELTINE 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Ripon, Wisconsin; Manu- 
facturer; Served on United 
States Peace Commission 


pay for it? Would you subscribe to a policy 
whereby citizenship would hereafter afford no pro- 
tection to any citizen or his property once he or it 
leaves these shores? Would you have a strict or 
partial embargo on goods for warring countries? 






to perform. Our nation has paid, in the 
past, a fearful price in human life and 
treasure for its unwillingness to look mat- 
ters squarely in the face and to realize 
that, strive as we may, circumstances may 
some day force us (as they have in the 
past) into a position where there is no 
alternative which the American people are 
willing to accept, but war. 

The National Defense Act passed by 
Congress just after the close of the World 
War recognized that, on account of the 
unique position of America, we do not 
need a large standing army and ought not 
to maintain one, but that our basic re- 
liance in case of a major war should be 
placed upon a civilian element going about 
its regular occupations, at least partially 
trained as leaders around which an army 
could be built should the neeessity arise, 
without the waste and sacrifice which has 
always occurred in the past. This is what 
the Organized Reserve is for, and it is hard to imagine a 
more democratic, unmilitaristic and economical method of 
providing for our national defense, and I use the words 
“national defense” in their largest sense, that of defense 
of American interests and institutions, and not merely of 
its territorial integrity. 

Another line along which these well-intentioned people 
work is to stress the horror and tragedy of war. No one 
who has ever seen a war needs to be told anything about 
this. No one goes to war because he wants to kill or to be 
killed. He goes because the nation of which he is a citizen 
calls upon him to do so. The realization that war is hor- 
rible has never in the past, nor will it, I believe, in the 
future, prevent any large number of our citizens from com- 
ing to the aid of their country when that country needs 
them. 

Our job is to see that they have no war to go to. 


Regarding Government Ownership 
of Munitions Manufacture 

Still a third red herring drawn across the trail is the 
idea that wars are caused by the plots and machinations 
of the makers of war munitions, and that, if the govern- 
ment manufactured all munitions, this would put a stop to 
wars by taking the profit out of them. 

No less a person than Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
Chicago address on November 1, 1935, advocated govern- 
ment manufacture of munitions as a “prerequisite to peace.” 
This is one of the prize examples either of wishful thinking 
or of monumental ignorance of what the manufacture of 
munitions involves. 

There are plenty of ways of 
taking the profit out of the manu- 
facture of munitions much less 
dangerous and costly than gov- 
ernment ownership. For example, 
embargoes in the case of wars in 
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which we are not engaged (and this is 
entirely aside from the real perils of 
embargoes, which will be touched upon 
later) and the taxation of war profits 
up to as high a point as seems desir- 
able, in the case of sales to our own 
government when it is at war. 

No one who has had a glimpse from 
the inside of what is involved in the 
manufacture of munitions, either its ex- 
tent or its infinite complexity, would 
ever seriously propose that the govern- 
ment take it over, unless he is set upon 
carrying out some Utopian idea without 
regard, either to the enormous cost in- 
volved, or the disastrous consequences 
which might ensue to our country in 
case it became involved in a major war. 

We are apt to think of munitions as 
merely rifles, cannons, explosives, bay- 
onets, etc., whereas, given these things, 
no nation could fight a war without 
food, clothing, steel, engineering equip- 
ment as well as cotton, sulphur, coal, 
nitrates and a thousand other commodi- 
ties. These are just as essentially muni- 
tions of war as are the actual fighting 
implements used on the front line. 
There is ample capacity in this country 
for manufacturing all the munitions re- 
quired by our nation, and the idea of 
duplicating these facilities to any ex- 
tent which would have a practical value 
in war time and allowing them to lie 
idle and become obsolete during the 
years of peace, involves such a needless 
waste of the people’s money and ener- 
gy that such a suggestion would be 
amusing if it were not so tragic. 


Industrial Mobilization 

The plan set up by the National De- 
fense Act is so much more sensible and 
efficient that it merely requires state- 
ment to appeal to our common sense. 
It is what is called “Industrial Mobili- 
zation” and consists essentially of a 
survey of existing facilities in time of 
peace, and the making of plans and ar- 
rangements whereby the government 
may know just where and in what 
quantities it can secure the supplies it 
may need in time of war, with the mini- 
mum of disturbance of the normal flow 
of supplies to our civilian population. 

No one can justify profiteering in 
time of war by any person or class— 
industry, agriculture or labor. Profiteer- 
ing did take place in all these three 
fields during the late war, about as 
much in one field as in another. This 
profiteering led directly to the artificial 
inflation of values of industrial cor- 
porations, real estate, high prices of 
commodities, and that stimulation of 
wants and desires which, at the bottom, 
was the cause of the abnormal economic 
structure which crashed in 1929. 

The logical solution of this problem 
would seem to lie, not in the ownership 








by the government of the facilities of 
production, but rather by a mobiliza- 
tion of the entire country in time of 
war, whereby the man remaining at 
home, whether capitalist, laborer or 
farmer, would for the period of the war 
be placed under military control and 
discipline as rigid as that applying to 
the man at the front, and thereby pre- 
vent his profiteering at the expense, 
either of the young men chosen to risk 
their lives, or of the country as a whole. 

Such a program has for many years 
been urged by the American Legion, 
and it seems to me that its fairness 
and advantages to our country can 
hardly be questioned. So far it has 
received little consideration either by 
Congress or by the public as a whole, 
probably because it does not appeal 
to the imagination like the raising up 
and condemning of a bogey man like 
the munitions industry. 

Please understand that I am not de- 
fending the munitions industry. It did, 
and does, try to sell just as much of 
its product as possible for as high a 
price as it can get. But so did the wool- 
en hosiery industry (to mention my 
own), but no more than the farmer or 
free labor. All were equally guilty. The 
only logical remedy is to make profit- 
eering for anyone impossible in time 
of war along some such plan as that 
proposed by the American Legion. 


One Way of Staying Out of a 
War Between Other Powers 

Suppose we consider first the pos- 
sibility of the United States keeping 
out of a war between foreign powers. 

If we will think back over what hap- 
pened from 1914 to 1917, I believe 
we shall realize that we did not go in 
to save France nor to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” laudable as those 
objectives might have been. We went 
in because, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings and protests, American ships were 
sunk and American citizens killed upon 
the high seas. This fact would seem 
to supply us with our answer. 

How can America keep out of a 
war between foreign powers? Simply 
by declaring it to be the policy of our 
nation that neither the American flag 
nor American citizenship will hereafter 
afford protection to any American cit- 
izen nor to his property, once he or it 
leaves the shores of this country. 

“But,” you say, “America would 
never do that!” 

Probably not, and I am not main- 
taining that she should. I am merely 
pointing out a price at which peace 
might possibly be purchased. It has al- 
ways been the practice, at least among 
modern nations, to extend the protec- 
tion of their flag to their citizens any- 
where in the world where they are le- 
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gitimately traveling. No American who 
has traveled abroad will forget the 
thrill of seeing the Stars and Stripes 
floating over one of our consulates, em- 
bassies or ships, and the comfort of 
knowing that, though physically far 
from home, his country is extending 
its protecting hand over him wherever 
he might be. Perhaps this is a foolish 
feeling, a foolish policy; but we must 
realize that so long as this continues to 
be our national policy, so long will the 
danger of involvement in a foreign war 
remain. 

If we, as individuals and as a na- 
tion, are willing to surrender this 
right—the right to protect our citizens 
abroad—we can, in my opinion, have at 
least a reasonable chance for staying 
out of a future major foreign war; 
otherwise it is very doubtful. 

No sovereign nation, so far as I 
know, has ever done this. It is repug- 
nant to our training and our traditions, 
but it is for the American people to 
make their choice, and if, with their 
eyes open to all that it implies, they 
are willing to pay the price, then our 
government should by appropriate con- 
gressional and executive action declare 
this to be our national policy so that 
American citizens who travel, trade or 
invest abroad in the future may clear- 
ly understand under what conditions 
they are doing it. 


The Present Neutrality Act 

The last Congress passed the so- 
called Neutrality Act as a step cal- 
culated to prevent our becoming en- 
tangled in a foreign war, and it may 
have some effect along those lines. It 
is not, however, without its dangers, 
especially if carried to its logical con- 
clusion. 

This would mean a complete embar- 
go on supplies of any kind, food, cloth- 
ing, manufactured goods or raw mate- 
rials which might be used to prolong 
or carry on a war. The resentment, 
both foreign and domestic, which 
would be stirred up by such a policy 
might conceivably have exactly the 
opposite effect from that intended, 
and lead us directly into war. 

The recent resentment of Italy to- 
ward the proposed embargo on oil il- 
lustrates the point adriirably. 

The question of fcreign entangle- 
ments is a formidable one, a vital one, 
but that is no reason why we should 
not, in fact it is the very reason why 
we should give it our best and clearest 
thought and endeavor to map out the 
wisest course for our nation to pursue. 

Since the above was first written 
Congress has again met,—the muni- 
tions inquiry is in full swing, and new 
proposals for strengthening the Neu 
trality Act are being put forward. 
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The first has all the appearance of 
a political gesture. 

By that I do not mean partisan, but 
simply a fine opportunity to obtain 
publicity by casting stones at a group 
already unpopular with the general 
public. As a contribution to peace its 
usefulness is very doubtful. 

Whether the second move will be of 
real value will depend, first, upon what 
we wish to accomplish, and second, up- 
on how wisely any proposed legisla- 
tion is framed. 

If our object is merely to keep our 
own country out of war, embargoes, 
impartially enforced, against all bellig- 
erents, and covering a wide range of 
essential commodities, will probably 
help. There will, however, always re- 
main the danger of the sinking of 
American shipping and the loss of 
American life consequent upon trading 
either in “normal amounts” with the 
belligerents, or with neutral countries; 
to say nothing of the ill feeling which 
may be stirred up against us in a 
powerful belligerent country which 
needs, and is refused, our products. 

Added to this, we must look for in- 
ternal pressure if our foreign markets 
are curtailed and unemployment stag- 
nation in shipping, manufacturing and 
agriculture ensue. Jefferson tried this 
in the early days of last century,— 
with what result history only too plain- 
ly records. 

If our object is the even greater one 
of helping to bring about peace and 
good will among men, then it is cer- 
tainly open to question whether the ac- 
tion we are contemplating will have 
any effect at all. It is even possible 
that it might act as an encouragement 
to the more powerful and aggressive 
nations to strengthen themselves at the 
expense of the weaker, until some day 
they may become a formidable menace 
to our own safety. 

I am not bringing these points out 
in a pessimistic vein, but simply to em- 
phasize that the matter is not so sim- 
ple as it might appear upon the sur- 
face, and that until real results can be 
demonstrated, our country would be 
remiss did it in any manner neglect 
the primary duty of adequate prepara- 
tion for defense. 


Can War Be Abolished? 


Now for the second and fundamen- 
tal question, “Can war be abolished 
from the world?” 

He that were wise enough to answer 
this could rule the world, but the fact 
that we cannot at this moment see a 
clear path to universal peace should 
not deter us from attempting to deter- 
mine which way the path lies and set 
our compasses in that direction. 
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In the October, 1935 copy of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles has given a fine analysis of the 
reasons why, even in our so-called civ- 
ilization, the institution of war still 
exists. 

His thesis is that we are living in 
a changing world where the state of 
nations changes either through growth 
of population, changing economic 
needs or other cause and that these 
conditions set up stresses in the body 
politic which must be relieved by re- 
adjustment, and that up to this time 
the only way such readjustment could 
be effected had been by war. 

Wars, in general, are not initiated 
or provoked. by the satisfied nations, 
among which he would now class the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France, but by the internal ferment 
in the less favored nations, either for 
the need of more territory, or the de- 
sire for more economic’ resources 
which the other nations will not will- 
ingly give up. 

He feels that, until there has been 
devised some method by which the 
“haves” will peaceably share with the 
“have nots,” we may expect wars 
whenever one of the “have nots’ 
reaches a point where it feels that war 
is preferable to continuing to exist un- 
der the conditions which then obtain. 

This, then, is the fundamental prob- 
lem which must be attacked if we ever 
hope to make real progress in eliminat- 
ing war. But with each nation tenaci- 
ously holding on to everything that it 
has, there would appear to be little 
hope for a readjustment in the near 
future by anything but force. 

It would seem that the eventual so- 
lution of this problem must come 
through a free flow of economic re- 
sources and of peoples between the 
nations of the world, such as exists, for 
example, between the various states of 
our Union. 

This means, of course, sacrifices on 
the part of the present more favored 
nations which it is doubtful that these 
nations, in the present state of the 
world, would be willing to make. 

Take our own nation, as an illustra- 
tion. We pride ourselves upon our 
well-being, and our high standard of 
living, a standard which many of those 
who most earnestly stress the horrors 
of war urge be maintained, if not in- 
creased. 

Are we so fatuous as to believe that, 
however favored we may be by our 
geographical position, wealth and 
power at the present time, we can, for 
any considerable period (and by that 
term is meant, not years but decades 
and even centuries), maintain this dis- 
parity against the rest of the world 
without some day having to fight to 
defend it? 





Remember that only one hundred 
and fifty years ago this nation was 
born, almost a helpless infant, and in 
that short space of time it has become 
the richest and most powerful nation 
on earth. 

This is but a moment in the long 
march of history, and in that march 
nation after nation has arisen, waxed 
powerful, and fallen. 

Why may not history again repeat 
itself? 

So it would seem that the choice for 
nations like ours is clear. They must 
either be ready and willing to fight to 
defend what they have, or they must 
bring their minds and hearts into a 
mood where they are willing to work 
out some peaceful method by which the 
poorer nations may share in the bene- 
fits which the more favored nations 
enjoy. 

Whether these nations can bring 
themselves to do this will depend upon 
the value they set upon peace as 
against the holding and defending their 
own particular advantages. 

If they want peace they must pay 
for it. They must pay in personal and 
national self-sacrifice, perhaps even to 
the extent of national] extinction. 

Looking at the world as it stands to- 
day one would think there was little 
hope. Human nature changes so slowly, 
so very slowly. 

But looking back over the long 
stretches of the centuries, only the most 
confirmed pessimist would assert that, 
taking it by and large, the world, in 
spite of its occasional retrogressions, 
is not getting better, and man is not 
improving in his relationship with his 
fellow man. 

We must not become discouraged; 
we must not become impatient. 

We must keep our eyes steadily upon 
our compass and our feet upon the 
right path. This is hard, harder than 
giving way to anger and intolerance, 
harder than yielding to quick and easy 
panaceas. If we are in earnest about 
the elimination of war, we must do 
away with the causes of war. We must 
pay the price of peace. 


The Chicago Daily News recently 
published an article giving the results 
of a poll conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. One hun- 
dred thousand ballots were sent out. 
The results show that 48% favor in- 
creased appropriations for the army, 
54% favor navy increases, and 74% say 
increase air force appropriations. The 
other groups voted for no further in- 
creases or for reductions on the basis 
that we need more education for peace, 
not more guns. —Editor. 











was prostrate and our banks were 

closed, newspapers as a rule were 
loud in their praises of President 
Roosevelt. 

But now, when the papers them- 
selves are heralding the story of re- 
turning prosperity, most of them are 
denouncing the President and declar- 
ing that the business revival which 
ie occurring under his Administration 
cannot occur under his Administration. 

One might suppose that this is be- 
cause another presidential election will 
soon be due and that the editors of 
these papers are generally Republi- 
cans. But that doesn’t explain it, as 
every newspaper man understands. It 
doesn’t make much difference, in fact, 
whether the editor of a newspaper is 
a Republican or a Democrat. What 
makes a difference is who owns the 
paper—not who writes the editorials. 

Let the owner give the word, and 
a Republican editor will write Demo- 
eratic editorials, or a Democratic edi- 
tor will write Republican editorials: 
that is, if they are interested, as many 
are these days, in holding down their 
jobs. And it just happens to be a 
fact that most of our great American 
dailies are owned or controlled either 
by big business or by banking in- 
terests. 

But do not jump to the conclusion 
that the present anvil chorus against 
the Roosevelt Administration is the 
result of any conspiracy on the part 
of the financial interests. The story 
is much more interesting than that. 

These papers were not purchased 
with the idea that they should become 
mouthpieces of these special interests. 


N the spring of 1933, when business 


Mr. Filene recently gave this address over NBC. 





The President and Our 


Newspapers 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


Boston Merchant 


It was all a very natural and inevi- 
table development. It came about, in 
fact, because the old-fashioned news- 
paper, which was a mouth-piece for its 
individual owner, was not practical. 

Many bewail the passing of the 
days when our leading newspapers 
were primarily journals of opinion— 
the opinion of their crusading editors 
—instead of the business organiza- 
tions which they later became. But 
most of this grief is purely sentimen- 
tal. The typical modern newspaper, 
with all its weaknesses, gives us far 
more news and far more accurate 
news than the best of the old personal 
organs could ever give. And Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, buy newspapers be- 
cause they want to know the news, 
not because they want to learn how 
the editor or the editor’s boss wants 
them to vote. 

In many European countries the 
old personal journalism is still run- 
ning strong; and papers are often 
owned by wealthy men, or groups of 
special interests, who do not expect 
them to be directly profitable, but use 
them to advance their own personal 
and political schemes. 

American papers are the _ best 
papers in the world because something 
happened here which tended to 
strangle that kind of journalism. 

What happened was the growth of 
advertising. 

Many, I know, have declared that 
our American newspapers are so de- 
pendent on advertising that they print 
only such news as their advertisers 
want them to print, and that they are 
therefore mere organs of the special 
interests. But that simply isn’t true. 
They do print the news—more accu- 
rately and more impartially than the 
news is published in any other country 


The real issue, says Mr. Filene, is 
how to achieve prosperity and he 
asks, "Shall we believe the news 
or the editorials?" He says the 
administration has dared to make 
some arrangements to distribute 
buying power to the masses of 
people and that in the conflict be- 
tween opinions and facts, facts 
will win in the long run. 


in the world; and they do this because 
if they did not do it their advertising 
space would not be very valuable. 

Individual advertisers, to be sure, 
may try to bully newspapers, in an 
effort to suppress some story which 
they want suppressed. These same 
advertisers, however, when they come 
to place their advertising, know 
enough to pass up papers that can be 
bullied and to choose those which 
have a reputation, among discriminat- 
ing readers, for printing the news 
fearlessly and impartially. 

They do this because they want to 
get results. Newspapers which can- 
not be relied upon to tell the truth in 
their news columns cannot get the 
kind of circulation which advertisers 
have found to be most valuable. 

Advertising, then, instead of mak- 
ing our newspapers the organs of spe- 
cial interests, has actually liberated 
them so that America now has, not 
only the best but the freest press in 
all the world. 

But when I say that, I am not for- 
getting that these same newspapers 
are now very largely Big Business 
properties, so concerned with the per- 
petration of the traditional privileges 
of wealth that they are now indulging 
in an absurd and unfair attack on the 
Roosevelt Administration, while in 
their news columns they are heralding 
the business revival which that Ad- 
ministration has brought about. 

It may sound mysterious, but it 
isn’t. All one needs, to unravel the 
mystery, is to understand how these 
interests came into possession of the 
business of disseminating news. 

So long as business generally con- 
sisted of small, local units, the small 
local newspaper answered all its ad- 
vertising needs. A little factory ca- 
tering to the loca] trade did not have 
to do much larger-scale advertising; 
but when modern, large-scale indus- 
try was developed, the masses all over 
the country had to be told about its 
products, or else our industries could 
not sell enough to enable them to 
continue with their mass production 
methods. 

To secure the advertising of na- 
tional advertisers, then, the news- 
papers had to become big. They had 
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to get large circulations. To do that 
required new and expensive equip- 
ment, and that required much new 
capital. In many cases, newspapers 
which had been fighting each other 
pooled their interests and merged; 
and the papers which did not merge 
into larger units presently found 
themselves in financial straits. 

That’s where the banks came in. 
There was no conspiracy. The news- 
paper business, to them, was just like 
any other business; and when a bus- 
iness which had once been profitable 
could no longer meet its obligations, 
creditors simply had to take some ac- 
tion. If the property could be saved 
by merging with some other proper- 
ties, that was one way out. All over 
the United States, therefore, the same 
thing began to happen. The day of 
personal journalism was ending. The 
day of Big Business in the gathering 
and dissemination of more and more 
accurate news arrived. By this time, 
however, one property after another 
was in control of Big Business in- 
terests, not because they had con- 
spired to mold public opinion, but be- 
cause, under the circumstances, it 
could not be otherwise. 

But why did these newspapers laud 
the President, or at least refrain from 
criticizing him, in the dark spring of 
1933? That’s easy. Strange as it 
may seem, American financial in- 
terests were not particularly anxious 
to have their way at that particular 
time. They were too sick. Further- 
more, they had had their way. That is 
what made them so sick. 

So they begged the President to do 
something, and do it quickly. They 
couldn’t say what, but they wanted 
him to do something which would re- 
vive business. Even the newspaper 
business at that moment was in a bad 
way. 

And President Roosevelt did some- 
thing; and eventually business did 
show signs of recovery. Then the big 
financial interests did want their own 
way once more. 

There’s nothing mysterious about 
that. Many people must be acquainted 
with somebody who is prone at times 
to invest too heavily in alcoholic 
spirits. He doesn’t mean any harm. 
He just wants to have his own way; 
but when his own way makes him sick 
enough, he may agree one hundred 
per cent to the suggestion that he go 
on the water-wagon. 

But if going on the water-wagon 
brings about recovery, look out! With 
his returning strength and returning 
will power, staying on the wagon may 
not appeal to him at all. 

While President Roosevelt met with 
little opposition from the big financial 
interests in the spring of 1933, it 
must be admitted that he and they 
faced our business problem with dis- 
tinctly different points of view. 

Both were anxious that business 
should recover. But President Roose- 
velt wanted business to recover so 





that it might support the masses of 
people who are dependent on it. These 
financia] interests wanted business to 
recover so that it might have another 
grand spree. What they actually said 
was: ‘‘Recovery before reform.” 

I am not objecting, particularly, to 
these attacks upon the President. 
Every President who has done any- 
thing worth while has been subjected 
to just such attacks. Washington met 
with so much unfair criticism that he 
declared he would rather be in the 
grave than in the Presidency; but 
America remembers Washington and 
has utterly forgotten who those critics 
were. 

Even President Roosevelt is not be- 
ing attacked more bitterly and more 
unfairly than was Abraham Lineoln; 
and if Washington and Lincoln could 
take it, I am not going to worry 
about Franklin Roosevelt. In spite of 
the squealing of the special interests, 
through the newspapers which our in- 
dustrial evolution placed in their 
hands, the masses of America are go- 
ing to have a New Deal; and when 
that happens, they will remember 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and forget that 
there ever was any such opposition. 

Moreover, I am glad that I live in 
a country in which the Administration 
can be attacked unfairly; for if we 
were to begin by suppressing unfair 
criticism, we would surely wind up by 
suppressing all criticism, and the day 
of American liberty will be over. 

All that I am interested in is that 
the American people shall understand 
the nature of these attacks. If they 
then agree to act and to vote in the 
way in which these special interests 
are urging them to act and vote, we 
can’t blame the special interests; for 
we shall richly deserve what will then 
be coming to us. 

Then we may look forward to one 
more spree of unrestrained specula- 
tion, and one more crash even more 
disastrous than the last one, and more 
terrible years of hopeless, deadening 
unemployment. 

The issue, after all, is very clear. 
It might not be clear, to be sure, if 
our newspapers were not obliged to 
tell the news, and if they could keep 
the American public in the dark as to 
what is actually happening. All 
Americans want business recovery. 
We all want business, not only to get 
well but to stay well. The only ques- 
tion is whether this can best be 
achieved by the New Deal or by the 
Old Deal; and the difference between 
the two is easily grasped if one has 
access to the news. 


New Deal vs. Old Deal 

The New Deal seeks to revive bus- 
iness by enabling the masses to pur- 
chase its products, and therefore gives 
first attention to the welfare of the 
masses. The Old Deal places all em- 


phasis on retaining and reviving the 
rights and privileges of 
It is not opposed necessarily 


traditional] 
wealth. 




































to the masses becoming prosperous; 
but insists that they can do so only 
if we resume the course which led 
first to the depression and then to the 
crisis of 1933. 

It is not an issue, then, between la- 
bor and capital; for whichever method 
leads to lasting recovery is best for 
capital and for labor too. Nor is it 
an issue between agriculture and in- 
dustry; for if either agriculture or in- 
dustry is depressed, the other is bound 
to become depressed. The issue is 
one of how to achieve recovery—shal] 
we believe the news or believe the 
editorials? 

Nevertheless, if this attack on the 
President should succeed, it means 
that America must abandon every ef- 
fort to achieve recovery by distribut- 
ing adequate buying power to the 
masses of the American people. 

The NRA was such an effort. Amer- 
ican business, to be sure, failed to use 
the NRA for that purpose, and the 
NRA was only partially suecessful; 
and later the Supreme Court declared 
that no such arrangement would be 
legal unless America should make it 
legal by some amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

I am not criticizing the Court; for 
the Court will uphold me in saying 
that the Constitution can be changed 
at any time that the masses of Amer- 
icans want it changed. Had the NRA 
been constitutional, however, and had 
American business codperated under 
the NRA to make wages as high as 
they could profitably be made, thus 
giving the masses sufficient buying 
power to buy our industrial and agri- 
cultural products, we would now be 
experiencing such prosperity as we 
have never known before. 

(Turn to page 120) 























Wherein the methods of sharing 
the wealth by equal division of 
money, sharing income and "plan- 
ned" economy are at na Y ad- 
versely, and how the methods of 
Kiwanis are to share wealth effec- 
tively. A thought-provoking article. 


CONOMIC theories for the salva- 
F tion of mankind come and go like 

the waves of the ocean. They 
pound loudly on the beach for public 
attention only to recede to the silent 
depths of history. Ordinarily they do 
no harm, but in stormy weather their 
undertow carries some out to sea. 

The simplest method of sharing 
wealth is to divide all the money equal- 
ly among all the people. In the United 
States there are 126 millions of people 
and 5,511 millions of dollars. If we 
shared the wealth, each of us would 
receive $43.50. But in a year, a month, 
or a day the frugal and provident will 
have gotten all or a part of the $43.50 
from those less thrifty. So far as I 
know, no one has stated how often we 
should divide the wealth. 

Huey Long planned to give every 
family a home, a car, a radio, $5,000.00, 
a yearly income of $2,500.00 and a uni- 
versity education for every child. The 
plan varied with the character of the 
audience. The money was to be raised 
by confiscating two-fifths of the wealth 
of the nation. If the wealth of America 
were multiplied ten-fold and divided we 
would receive less than promised. Huey 
himself, when asked: “Do you believe 
in your plan?” answered: “WhenI fish 
I do not eat the bait.” Huey is dead, 
but today there are 27,000 “Share-the- 
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Sharing Wealth-How? 


By DR. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


Immediate Past International President 


Wealth” clubs in the United States 
with a membership of 4,600,000, and 
new clubs are being organized in many 
states besides Louisiana. Who are the 
leaders of some of these clubs? Do you 
remember one Eugene Daniel who 
threw tear bombs in the ventilating 
system of the New York Stock Ex- 
change? That same Eugene Daniel is 
the president of the Share-the-Wealth 
Club in New York City. 

A second method of sharing wealth is 
to print more money to be divided. But 
money is worth only what it buys. Aus- 
tria and Germany printed money so 
that everyone had plenty, but it was 
worth no more than cigar coupons. 
Printing money does not create wealth. 
My youngest child knows that. Yet in 
this country we are doing that very 
thing this very moment. We print gov- 
ernment bonds which banks are im- 
pelled to buy. The banks then hypothe- 
cate them with Federal Reserve, and 
obtain paper money in return. This is 
more round-about than printing Ger- 
man marks but, if continued, will prove 
to be just as disastrous. Yet, we are 
still ordering off the menu; the waiter 
has not yet presented the bill. There 
is a limit of bonded indebtedness be- 
yond which cities cannot go. It is the 
fervid hope of business and profession- 
al men, regardless of politics, that Con- 
stitutional limit of spending will be 
fixed, beyond which Congress cannot go. 

Some months ago (August, 1935), the 
eyes of the world turned to the prairie 
province of Alberta, Canada. There 
William Aberhart was elected premier. 
He and 57 of his 68 legislators are 
pledged to Social Credit which is a plan 
to share the wealth by printing more 
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money. They promise $25.00 a month 
to every inhabitant over 16 years of 
age. According to them only a lack of 
money keeps people from buying. Ac- 
cording to them more printing press 
money will cure the depression. But 
they promise collateral. First there 
will be a business-like survey of gold 
and silver, houses and lots, stocks and 
bonds, and the like. To this tangible 
collateral will be added the intangible 
value of every citizen, computed to be 
$50,000. These human assets they add 
in to get a stupendous grand total. 
Against this grand total, money will 
be issued and dividends paid at the rate 
cf $25.00 per month. Moreover, the 
province will lend money to industry 
without interest. And, listen to this! 
Goods will sell below the cost of pro- 
duction, but the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, and the merchant will make 
their usual profit because the province 
will pay the difference. What do you 
suppose has happened in Alberta al- 
ready? Just as soon as election re- 
turns came in, people with money 
transferred it to Montreal and Toronto. 
What about the future? Canadian jur- 
ists declare Social Credit unconstitu- 
tional, to which Aberhart replies: 
“They say what we propose to do is 
unconstitutional. Just because an old 
paper was signed in the past, doesn’t 
say we can’t do this. It is a fool con- 
stitution. We can do what we want.” 
If the plan is declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, it will mean di- 
luted dollars, and economic isolation 
for Alberta. Outsiders will not accept 
her money. Worthless money is a 
dreadful scourge that impoverishes 
rich and poor alike. Printing more 
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money does not create wealth. And yet 
the Dean of Canterbury who is now 
touring the United States, recently 
stated that, social credit “dressed up in 


iiuminated raiment, might well go 
further than many share-the-wealth 
plans.” Social Credit is socialism 


dressed up in evening clothes, but 
wearing a tuxedo does not repeal the 
multiplication table. There is a lot of 
moral philosophy in simple arithmetic. 

Still another plan for sharing the 
wealth is to soak the rich by sharing 
incomes. The income tax was a step in 
that direction. But there are those who 
would go much farther. Some would 
confiscate all incomes over $5,000 a 
year, to be divided among those who 
receive less than $5,000. If this were 
done, how much do you suppose we 
poor folks would get? The amazing, 
stupendous sum of $2.32 a month, pro- 
vided the source of the surplus was not 
crippled or destroyed, provided the 
plan did not wipe out such wealth pro- 
ducing organizations as the Ford 
Motor, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and United States Steel, and 
provided further that no political graft 
crept in and nothing were lost in col- 
lection and distribution and finally pro- 
vided the vast army of revenue agents 
were volunteers and not men on sal- 
aries. 


"Social credit is Socialism dressed 
up in evening clothes but wearing 
a tuxedo doesn't repeal the multi- 
plication table." 


Others would distribute the surplus 
among those whose incomes are less 
than $1,000. That would give a bonus 
of $5.80 each month to one-fifth of the 
population on which to enjoy the abun- 
dant life. But the remaining four- 
fifths would find business ruined and 
unemployment increased. Today it is 
usually estimated that there are ten 
million unemployed. The American 
Federation of Labor recently in session 
in Atlantic City issued the statement 
that there are upwards of 11,000,000 
unemployed in the United States, and 
that unemployment is fifty per cent 
higher than in England, Germany or 
France. If all income above $5,000 
were confiscated (a polite word) no 
one could afford expensive clothing, 
jewelry, high-priced automobiles, cost- 
ly homes and the like. Chauffeurs and 
extra domestic servants, for example, 
would lose their jobs. Millions of men 
and women now gainfully employed, 
would eek out their abundant lives on 
$5.80 per month. Can you think of a 
quicker, surer method of increasing un- 
employment than by sharing incomes? 
Folks with large incomes spend the 
money or save it. If they spend, it 
goes into circulation. If they save, they 
invest it in reservoirs of capital like 
General Motors, Pennsylvania Railroad 
cr a hundred and one organizations 
that employ thousands of men. Eco- 
nomic vandalism, in blind rage, destroys 
labor as well as capital, impoverishes 
the rich and pauperizes the poor. 





Under our present economic plan, 
men work and save with eyes fixed on 
the vicissitudes of old age and on the 
education of their children. Their sav- 
ings make possible our insurance com- 
panies, our utilities, big business, Shall 
we dry up capital at the source? If 
we divide money equally, if we print 
more money to be divided, or if we 
equalize incomes, we do not create 
wealth, we destroy it. 

A year ago Upton Sinclair evolved 
his Epic Plan, E.P.I.C., to end poverty 
in California. He painted America as 
a starving man before a bakery win- 
cow bulging with bread. The glass 
represented the profit system. If some 
hero would but crash the glass all 
would have plenty. Four hundred thou- 
sand unemployed in Los Angeles nom- 
inated Upton Sinclair as their hero. He 
promised: 

(1) First that the state would pay 
$50.00 a month to the blind, the needy, 
the physically unfit and widowed moth- 
ers, 

(2) The second promise was the 
C.A.L., the California Authority for 
Land. The state would seize all idle 
land, and on it establish agricultural 
colonies where unemployed would till 
the soil for a few hours a day, live in 
magnificent air-conditioned houses, fur- 
nished by the state, eat in community 


dining rooms food prepared in com- 
munity kitchens. 
(3) The third promise was the 


C.A.P., the California Authority for 
Production. The state would take over 
idle factories and run them by the un- 
employed who would work two hours 
a day. 

(4) The final promise was the 
C.A.M., the California Authority for 
Money. State farms and factories were 
to be purchased by a bond issue of 300 
million dollars. 

But California was already 30 mil- 
lions in the red without adding 300 
millions more. There was no plan for 
amortization. No one would buy such 
bonds. Moreover, there was no idle 
land that had water on it. State fac- 
tories would ruin private factories that 
had to compete with them and pay 
taxes. By the same token merchants 
and farmers could not support a gov- 
ernment that competed tax free with 
them. Although Upton Sinclair called 
himself a Democrat, he was a Socialist 
and had been for twenty years, 

The voters of California found him 
out, turned thumbs down, gave Social- 
ism both barrels and elected Frank 
Merriam governor, a grand, old, hard- 
headed Kiwanian, a former lieutenant 
governor in the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict. 

The Townsend Plan is another pro- 
posal for sharing wealth. 
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For many years 
old folks moved to 
bask in the sun of 
Southern California. 
But came the de- 
pression, Every time 
a bank closed or a 
business folded up 
back East an old 
couple was stranded 
in California. No 
one knows more of 
the suffering and 
suicides than the assistant health officer 
of Long Beach. That man was a retired 
country physician, Dr. F. E. Townsend. 
Around about Christmas of 1933 he lost 
his job, He was 67 years old and all his 
savings had been swept away. Under 
such distressing circumstances he 
thought out a plan that is a one way 
ticket to Paradise, if it works. Congress 
was petitioned to give every man and 
woman over sixty years of age $200.00 
a month provided they spent all of it 
each month in the United States and 
provided that they refrained from pro- 
ductive or remunerative labor. Today 
there are Townsend clubs in every state 
in the Union. Last April Dr. Town- 
send claimed that his petition to Con- 
gress had 25 million signatures, one- 
fifth of the entire population. The plan 
was to break the depression by putting 
nioney into circulation. The money was 
to be raised by a federal sales tax of 
two per cent on every business trans- 
action, But economists pointed out that 
such a tax would amount to ten per 
cent on necessities and would yield but 
a small proportion of the money needed 
for 10,800,000 old folks. When Con- 
gress asked Dr. Townsend how he could 
raise $24,000,000,000 a year, he said: 
“T am not interested in the cost.” 

One of the incentives during the pro- 
ductive years of a man’s life is to pro- 
vide a decent old age for himself and 
wife. The Townsend Plan would re- 
move that incentive, would destroy by 
taxation what business is left and 
would add to the sufferings of old folks 
themselves. 

Communistic Russia confiscated 
wealth and degraded living standards. 
Today millions of men and women and 
children in Russia are hollow-eyed and 
hungry while communistic high officials 
live on caviar and wine. America was 
once communistic under the Red Men. 
But from the time White Men first set 
foot on these shores, we have produced 
wealth under the profit system and 
shared it with the unfortunate. We 
advanced from the needle to the sew- 
ing machine, from the tallow dip to 
the Mazda lamp, from the messenger 
on horse-back to the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and the radio. We laid the 
gieaming rails of civilization across a 



















continent and produced greater wealth 
than any nation on earth since history 


began. Under the profit system we 
built the finest hospitals in the world, 
organized the greatest philanthropies, 
took better care of the blind, the aged 
and helpless than any other people of 
recorded history. Some men abused the 
profit system but that is no reason for 
destroying it. An occasional] business 
man is dishonest but the vast majority 
are trustworthy. Because some apples 
have worms why destroy the whole 
crop? Because there are Insulls why 
destroy utilities? Because there are 
philanderers why abolish the institu- 
tion of marriage? As sharing love 
destroys the home, so sharing incomes 
destroys business. 

We have considered three methods of 
sharing wealth —equal division of 
money, printing more money and shar- 
ing income. There is yet another plan, 
the Fascist plan or Planned Economy, 
which means government control of 
business. For example, farmers are 
poor. If the state forces farm prices 
up, farmers will share the wealth with 
city dwellers. This is done by killing 
livestock, by plowing crops under, and 
by withholding land from cultivation. 
If we kill all but a thousand hogs and 
set the price at a million dollars a 
head we wind up, not rich but short of 
bacon. At this moment housewives in 
Chicago and Detroit are storming 
batcher shops but the butchers are not 
to blame. By no process of reason can 
wealth be created by destroying it. The 
economy of scarcity is utterly undefensi- 
ble and yet Fascism would subject agri- 
culture, business and industry to gov- 
ernment control. Fascism centralizes 
power in one man. The Italian parlia- 
ment adjourned for five years, abdicat- 
ing its power to Mussolini, who occu- 
nies seven of the eleven or twelve cab- 
inet posts—Government by Ventril- 
oquism. Fascism is hostile to criticism, 
spends vast sums in propaganda and 
throttles freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. Fascism hates 
courts because courts protect the indi- 
vidual from the state. Fascism calls 
itself a new order and a liberal gov- 
ernment, It is neither new nor liberal. 
Liberals believe in state rights and 
rights of the individual, not compul- 
sion; Tories believe in restraint and 
centralization of power. The history of 
liberty is the history of the limitation 
of the power of government. Patrick 
Iienry did net exclaim: “Give me forty 
cent pork or give me death.” He did 
not say: “Give me $200.00 a month 
after I am sixty or give me death.” He 
did not say: “Give me my dole or give 
me death.” 

During the emergency of the World 


War, liberty loving Americans gave up 
their liberty to Woodrow Wilson as a 
war measure, but the instant war was 
over he dropped compulsion. During 
the war on the depression we gave up 
liberty to another great President. The 
emergency over, let not the federal gov- 
ernment nor state government drift 
into Fascism. 

This is not politics. It transcends 
politics. Government control did not 
begin with the Brain Trust. Under 
Herbert Hoover the government was 
rushing to the aid of banks, feeding 
oxygen to the railroads and adrenaline 
to farmers. And then came Roosevelt. 
With high hopes we followed him, eyes 
fixed on human rights above property 
rights. Under him we pledged that 


none should starve and none should 
freeze. That is not enough. Convicts 
neither starve nor freeze. Emergency 
relief is palliative. The real cure lies 
in jobs, not raking pebbles, but real 
jobs. Business must supply jobs, the 





instant money with which business is 
done is protected from confiscation by 
spendthrift federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. Politicians do not preserve 
wealth, they squander it. 

Kiwanis has a plan for sharing 
wealth which is the exact antithesis of 
Fascism. It is voluntary and econom- 
ically sound. It plows nothing under. It 
does not subtract from the total wealth. 

For two decades Kiwanians have 
been sharing their wealth of silver and 
gold with under-privileged children. 
These sharings, for the most part, 
widows’ mites, have been made in the 
form of braces, glasses, operations, 
camps, playgrounds, scholarships and a 
thousand and one similar projects. No 
one knows how much actual wealth has 
been distributed in this manner. The 
right hand of Kiwanis seldom allows 
the left hand to know the size of its 
gift. I venture to guess that several 
million dollars have thus been shared 
with unfortunate boys and girls. 

Three years ago it was my pleasure 
to meet Tom Loblaw, a modest, retir- 
ing member of the Toronto Kiwanis 
club. At the age of 17 he moved to 
Toronto, fatherless and motherless and 
finally found a job in a grocery store 
at three dollars a week. Under the 
profit system he advanced, by individual 
hard work and initiative, until he be- 
came president of a chain of Grocer- 
terias. When he died he left more than 
a million dollars to his Kiwanis club 
for under-privileged boy work. 

Suppose this fortune had been con- 
fisecated by the state to be redealt by 
any of the recent clap-trap plans to 
share the wealth. It is reasonable to 
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suppose that the cost of collection and 
redistribution would have been consid- 
erable. It is even possible that some 
of it would have stuck to the gummy 
hands of politicians. Certain it is that 
hundreds of his employees would have 
been thrown out of work. As it is, 
every dollar will be spent on the under- 
privileged. Few Kiwanians are million- 
aires but all possess some wealth and 
the will to share it, 

Up to this point we have discussed 
wealth as the possession of material 
things, but there is a higher, truer con- 
ception of wealth. Much of our so- 
called wealth has been swept away and 
yet we still have the makings of real 
happiness. Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Two thousand years ago Palestine was 
a poor and barren land, with a few 
collections of adobe houses, and some 
ficcks of mangy sheep. It was no more 
valuable than the present highly sala- 
cious kingdom of Haile Selassie. Yet 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule have contributed more to 
the real wealth of mankind than all the 
tangible wealth of the whole world. 

In some miraculous manner Kiwanis 
has seized upon the essential truth that 
real riches are human and spiritual 
rather than material. When we share 
that sort of wealth, believe it or not, 
we actually increase the wealth of those 
who give as well as those who receive. 

One of my warmest, personal friends 
once was rich. He was president of a 
bank into which he dumped his fortune 
in the vain endeavor to save it. All his 
Kiwanis life he had been a liberal giver 
of check service to the under-privileged 
children. But when gold took wings 
there came to him great spiritual 
wealth. The doctors of his club ar- 
ranged for him to take a four-year-old 
cripple to the great Kiwanis orthopedic 
wing of the James Whitcomb Riley 
Hospital. The lad had never been away 
from home, but he bravely kissed his 
mother goodbye as the one-time banker 
lifted him up beside him in the shabby 
seat of the only car left, a rickety 
Model-T Ford. For the first twenty 
miles, not a word was said. Finally the 
little fellow cuddled up and asked: 
“Mister, are you God?” “Why, no, I 
am not God.” “Do you work for God?” 
“Yes, sometimes; I guess I am doing 
part-time work for Him; why do you 
ask?” “Mommy said that some time God 
would come and take me to have my 
leg fixed.” Is there a Kiwanian on this 
continent who has not shared his wealth 
of love and affection with those less 


(Turn to page 121) 
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Lincoln's Boyhood Education 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN was of 
A English descent. In 1637 Sam- 
uel Lincoln came from Hing- 

ham, England, landed at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and later settled at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts. The Lincolns 
lived in successive generations in New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. Abraham’s_ great-grand- 
father, Mordecai, lived in Chester 


County, Pennsylvania, near Philadel- 
phia. Abraham’s grandfather Abra- 
ham lived at Rockingham, Virginia. 
Thomas Lincoln and his father and 
grandfather were carpenters. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, a descendant of Thomas 
Hanks, also of English blood, was the 
niece of a carpenter. 

Grandfather Lincoln secured seven- 
teen hundred acres of land in the vi- 
cinity of Louisville and began clear- 
ing the land. One fatal day in 1788 
while working in the field with his 
three sons, he was killed by an In- 
dian. Mordecai, a lad of fourteen, 
sped home for a gun. Joseph ran to 
the fort nearby to summon help, leav- 
ing little Thomas, a boy of ten, be- 
hind to the mercy of the Indian, either 
to be killed or carried off. Suddenly 
little Thomas heard a shot, his elder 
brother Mordecai had obtained a gun, 
returned and fired the shot, killing 
the Indian. Mordecai, the eldest son, 
fell heir to the seventeen hundred 
acres of land, and Thomas was left 
at the age of ten to the care of his 
widowed mother and relatives. It 
was a common custom for children to 
stay with relatives and work for their 
“keep” and a boy doing this was called 
a wandering, laboring boy. 


Thomas Meets Nancy Hanks 

Joseph Hanks, a distant relative of 
Thomas, seemed to be his favorite 
and he claimed Joseph Hanks’ house 
as his home. Yet more attractive was 
Joseph’s sister, Nancy Hanks, tall, 
slender, beautiful, with grey eyes and 
dark skin, of sweet disposition, full 
of life and gaiety which was broken 
up by occasional moods of melancholy 
that gave her face a sad expression. 
This was due, no doubt, to the re- 
minders by the guardians of purity in 
the neighborhood that she was not 
born within the holy bonds of wed- 
lock. It was probably these sharp 
tongues that saddened the face of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln and not any un- 
kindness of Thomas Lincoln. 


Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. 


Thomas Lincoln fell in love with 
Nancy, his distant cousin. On June 
12, 1806, Thomas, twenty-eight, and 
Nancy, twenty-three, were married. 
The event was one of boisterous 
merrymaking. It was an open wed- 
ding with plenty to eat and drink, 
including the roasting of a whole 
sheep. The crowd joked, danced, ate 
and drank until daylight. The cabin 
in which Nancy Hanks lived and was 
married to Thomas Lincoln was in 
Beech Land on the banks of Little 
Beech Creek, Washington County, 
Kentucky, about twenty-five miles 
from Hadgenville, the nearest town 
to Lincoln’s birthplace. 

Thomas Lincoln, skilled carpenter 
and joiner, had managed to secure 
some land in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky, which is now La Rue County 
about fifty miles south of Louisville. 
In other words, having a trade and 
owning land, he was not considered a 
bad catch. This is evidenced by the 
fact that thirteen years later his old 
sweetheart, Sarah Bush Johnson, did 
not hesitate to accept him as her hus- 
band. 


Abe Arrives on the Scene 

Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
lived in the vicinity of Laurel County 
and Washington County. Abraham 
Lincoln was born in 1809. His early 
schooling and training in Kentucky 
consisted of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Agriculture, physical ed- 
ucation, boy scout and military train- 
ing were all taught by Thomas Lin- 
coln. Thomas Lincoln had time to 
talk to his child, fish, hunt and build 
log cabins. He did not leave that 
work to be done by paid agencies. 
He stayed home at nights, played with 
his children and told them stories. He 
was illiterate. Who was not, in Ken- 
tucky, in 1809? Nancy Hanks had 
time to read from the Bible to Abra- 
ham and Sarah. She had time to 
teach simple prayers. Abraham often 
asked questions about God, nature, 
and life. Thomas Lincoln sat by the 
fireside and told stories of family tra- 
ditions, and often related the story of 
the assassination of his father by the 
Indian and his own narrow escape 
from death. 

Lincoln’s first service to and respect 
for his country and government oc- 
curred at the age of five years. His 
mother, a sincere teacher of citizen- 
ship, told Abraham always to be kind 
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to soldiers who protected our coun- 
try. Little Abe had been fishing in 
Nolin Creek and had caught a fish. 
With his fishing pole and pin hook in 
one hand and his little fish in the 
other hand he started up the road 
home. On his way he met a soldier. 
His heart filled with gratitude and 
respect for the man with a uniform 
and the protector of the country 
Young Abe expressed his respect by 
giving him the fish. His anticipation 
of showing his mother the fish was 
changed to the proud feeling that he 
had paid tribute to a protector of the 
United States. While the tribute was 
impractical, it showed that Lincoln at 
the age of five years knew more about 
citizenship than some adults today 
and that Nancy Hanks Lincoln as a 
teacher could drive home her teach- 
ings. 

Abe was a naturalist—he hated to 
kill animals and was not a great hun- 
ter. He was very humane. He re- 
moved his shoes, rolled up his trous- 
ers and waded a creek with ice 
floating to help a pup across rather 
than see the pup lost. If he hurt boys 
in a fight, he always treated their in- 


juries after the fight and made 
friends. 
The Lincoln home had a tamped 


clay floor covered with skins of ani- 
mals, and to the surprise of many, the 
Lincolns had iron pots, pewter dishes, 
and horn handled knives and forks; a 
featherbed and home-woven coverlet. 
Abe Lincoln was born in a bed with 
a coverlet in the house and no doubt 
was allowed to play on this coverlet 
while still a baby. None of the gos- 
sips has ever been able even to suggest 
that Thomas Lincoln was not a father 
able to execute his duties as a disci- 
plinarian and that the Lincoln family 
ever suffered from want of the proper 
food as best provided. 


Move to Indiana 

In 1816 when Abraham was seven 
years old, Thomas Lincoln moved his 
family through La Rue, Hardin and 
Breckinridge Counties and crossed the 
Ohio River at Cloverport, Kentucky; 
followed the river road in Indiana 
through Cannelton, Tell City, Troy; 
and at Maxville the Lincolns took a 
northwestward course and _ settled 
about fifteen miles from the river on 
Pigeon Creek, Indiana. Thomas Lin- 
coln has been overdrawn as a shift- 

(Turn to page 119) 





Here's a man who says the first law of business is bal- 
ance and that the first law of government—any gov- 
ernment—any administration—ought to be balance. 
He says we are trying to buy ten times the production 
of sixty years ago with only double the income. Boost 
minimum incomes with government backing, he urges. 


Government Flouts a Law 


Marine Corps is “Semper Fidelis” 
(always faithful) but its working 
slogan is “We try anything once.” 
Much of the Corps’ high place in mili- 
tary history comes from that slogan. 
Fools rushing in have often achieved 
things wise angels declared impossible. 
As an ex-Marine, then, I offer the fol- 
lowing, without apologies to expert 
economists, practical politicians or 
solid statesmen; all of which I am not. 
Every going factory organization 
keeps its eyes glued first of all on one 
thing—balance. The factory income 
and outgo must balance, at least. In- 
come from goods sold or other sources 
must equal the plant’s expenses for 
labor, materials, and overhead, plus 
some “insurances” against bad times 
or other disaster, plus the essential 
profit. Balance is a first law of busi- 
ness. 

Devout and universal homage is 
paid by private industries to this law 
of balance; homage that involves 
whole corps of workers on budgets, 
standard costs and such. Lack of bal- 
ance means, in the end, business sui- 
cide, all business managers know; just 
as a motor not balanced will event- 
ually throw itself out through the roof. 

With such implicit obedience given 
the law of balance by industry, it does 
seem a little strange to see the law 
flouted, or completely ignored, by gov- 
ernments. No administration of this 
or any other nation, to my limited 
knowledge, has ever made any con- 
sidered effort to have its national in- 
come sufficient to meet its national 
production. No government has yet 
faced squarely the first law of busi- 
ness—the law of balance. Govern- 
ments operate businesses, the post of- 
fice, railroads, forests, and such. They 
take part in, regulate and control busi- 
ness. Governments are, in fact, only 
businesses. Are thay, then, beyond 
natural laws? The present world mess 
answers the question. 

Now, Harried Reader, this is no 
frantic appeal for a balanced national 
budget. We approve that, of course. 
But the budget is only one small item 
far down the list on the national bal- 
ance sheet. It is bad when the na- 
tional budget is unbalanced. It is also 
bad when and if the budgets of great 
steel corporations or oil companies 
are unbalanced. One may be almost 
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as important as the other, depending 
upon size. But these budgets, na- 
tional or for corporations, are only 
items of the national financial] state- 
ment. 

The law that income and output 
must balance covers a much large1 
field than the accountant’s plow. It 
covers all production, and all income. 
It might be sketched in outline thus: 

The nation’s factories, and farm- 
ers, and merchants, and professionals, 
all working at “capacity” for a year, 
might produce 150 billions of dollars’ 
worth of commodities and services. 
The real amount would be determined 
annually, easily, for we are well cen- 
sused. Grant the 150-billion figure as 
a fair starting point. 

There are possibly 50 millions of 
“employables” in the nation. There 
is a working place for all of them in 
the nation’s factories, professions, 
mines, ditches, schools and on the soil 
—this we know from ‘“‘boom’’ years. 

So—divide the 50 millions of work- 
ers into the 150-billion national pro- 
duction to be expected. That gives 
$3,000, the amount each worker must 
average yearly to purchase what the 
nation will produce. The $3,000 a year 
means about $10.00 a day as a basic 
wage. To this must be added some- 
thing for surplus, insurances, rainy 
days, old age—for essential profits, 
in brief. 

“Off on a roaring inflation boom 
that will bring national ruin when it 
bursts,’”’ you are thinking. Many of 
you, I find, regard a $10-dollar-a-day 
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wage for the hoi polloi as slightly im- 
moral; ruinous to character; promot- 
ing waste and debauchery; discourag- 
ing thrift, frugality and such virtues. 
Only a chosen few of us, it seems, are 
competent to handle $10.00 a day or 
more as wages;—‘Me and my wife; my 
son John and his wife; us four and 
no more.” 

Partly true, but mostly pure hy- 
pocrisy and prejudice. Humanity is 
reasonably constant, whether it has 
a few dollars in its pocket or whether 
it is on the dole. Personally, I prefer 
humans with a few dollars to human- 
ity on the dole; morally, mentally, 
physically or any other way. Econom- 
ically, the dollar-jinglers are much 
more profitable. And the dole, we are 
finding now, is a permanent fixture 
of that nation which will not observe 
the law of balance among other things. 
The mill of the gods grinds slow, but 
the grist is now coming through. 

We are trying to buy ten times the 
national production of sixty years ago, 
with wages that are only double those 
of sixty years back. The machine age 
has jumped the per-man production 
ten to 110 times the per-man yield of 
the “hand-hammered” age that closed 
sixty years ago, according to varying 
economists. Minimum wages then were 
$1.00 a day. The minimum wage to- 
day is $2.00. We just can’t make that 
$2.00 buy our modern output, try as 
we will. Of course not. 

So, although we need almost every- 
thing, we are getting almost nothing. 
The nation is equipped, and aching— 
that is the word—to give its every 
home new comforts, luxuries of every 
kind; to replace the shabby, worn-out 
things; to fill the vacant places. But 
because of a lack of wages, machines 
are cold, and people want. Let’s get 
busy on the wage question. Let’s give 
the worker enough, accurately and 
scientifically, to purchase his scientifi- 
cally-made products. Let’s obey the 
law of balance. 

Aren’t wages, after all, just a me- 
dium by which in this civilized com- 
plexity the products of collective man 
are distributed to the individual man? 
Are we to continue to look at wages as 
something to mark class distinctions; 
something that must be held down 
for the sake of profits; something to 
be doled out grudgingly in the least 

(Turn to page 122) 
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The Trials of a Public Speaker 


have been told at the expense of a 

public speaker, no gathering is com- 
plete without at least one on the pro- 
gram. When a committee sits down 
to plan for a meeting of any kind, af- 
ter various forms of entertainment 
have been suggested, novel and other- 
wise, the question always arises, 
“Who shall we have for a speaker?” 
To many audiences speakers’ are 
necessary evils to be endured for the 
sake of form, a preliminary to the 
real fun of the evening. A _ cele- 
brated after-dinner speaker was asked 
this question by the toastmaster at a 
banquet, “Shall I introduce you now 
or shall we allow the people to enjoy 
themselves a little longer?’ Unwit- 
tingly he expressed the sentiment of 
many listeners. 


I: spite of the countless jokes that 


Speakers Suffer Also 

If audiences have suffered at the 
hands of some public speakers let it 
be known that public speakers have 


suffered in an equal degree from 
thoughtless chairmen, inconsiderate 
committees and _ listless audiences. 


This may give satisfaction rather than 
concern to all who have been guilty. 

In twenty-five years’ experience I 
have averaged three public addresses 
a week including sermons. I make no 
claim to fame or success but I do 
claim to have had sufficient experience 
to speak in behalf of my fellow suf- 
ferers. 

It is difficult for a public speaker 
to understand why so many commit- 
tees expect him to donate his services. 
All the entertainers are paid; so are 
the janitor and the waiters but the 
speaker far too often does not even 
receive traveling expenses. Speakers 
are like borrowed articles. So many 
forget them after they have been se- 
cured. I was invited on one occasion 
to give a travel talk to a patriotic 
organization. This society had the 
reputation of paying well for all that 
it received. A car was sent for me 
and I was assured that I would be 
taken home. After the meeting I was 


told by the driver that he would be 


unable to drive me home but that 
he had made arrangements for a 
place in another car. This car was 
driven by a lady. I was squeezed in 
with six or eight others, driven as far 
as a cross street about three-quarters 
of a mile from home and there in- 
formed by the lady that she was not 
going in my direction. For once it 
was the man who walked home. Then 
it rained. A new straw hat was 
ruined and a suit of clothes had 
to be pressed the next day. No check 
has been received to date from this 
organization of super-patriots. That 
was before the war. 

After an address at a service club 
convention I was approached by the 
president of a club in a little burg 
away up in New Hampshire. Would 
I come and speak to his club? As a 
rule no compensation is expected 
from service clubs, but why should a 
speaker be expected to burn gas or 
pay carfare for the privilege of ad- 
dressing a gathering? In this case I 
traveled some 300 miles, spent the 
better part of day, and the following 
week received a letter of thanks for 
my services. These are not isolated 
cases. If some speakers appear to 
have a sensitive financial nerve, there 
is a reason. They are probably try- 
ing to collect for mileage long over- 
due. Many speakers, especially cler- 
gymen, have subjects upon which they 
are willing to speak for mere travel- 
ing expense, but no speaker should 
be asked to finance incidental ex- 
penses in addition to contributing tal- 
ent and time. 


Works Both Ways 


Another trial to a public speaker is 
that committees do not play fair in 
the matter of time allotted to the 
address. It may be that there has 
been much joking about a speaker’s 
consuming so much time that those 
who have the program in charge are 
determined to give him as little time 
as possible. As a result of this 
policy, routine business, useless de- 
bate upon some trivial matter, or an 
overcrowded entertainment program, 


are allowed to consume an entire eve- 
ning and the speaker is introduced to 
a weary audience at the time when 
he expected to go home. 

It is not fair to one who feels he 
has something to say, to put him on 
the program as an anti-climax. Re- 
cently a speaker who had been treated 
in this manner twice by the same club 
had his revenge. He arrived at the 
meeting at ten o’clock in spite of the 
fact that he had been asked to ap- 
pear at eight. He smilingly told his 
audience that he knew they would 
not be ready for his speech before 
then. It so happened that they had 
been waiting for half an hour, but 
how was he to know? 


Service Clubs Generally on Time 

From this standpoint service clubs 
are the delight of a public speaker. 
They are usually well planned. The 
speaker is introduced at the time 
scheduled and is expected to conclude 
within the limits set by the meeting. 

A state convention of any organ- 
ization is always considered an op- 
portunity for any public speaker, no 
matter how celebrated. I had long 
entertained the ambition to address 
such a gathering. At last my ambi- 
tion was realized. It was a gathering 
of some thousand young men and 
women. I was to make the address 
of the evening. I modestly asked if 
twenty-five minutes would be con- 
sidered sufficient for such an address. 
The committee being generous with 
time informed me that as I was the 
only speaker, I should at least talk 
for forty-five minutes. I worked hard 
on that address. In fact I took what 
I considered choice bits from other 
addresses and rolled them all into 
one. I looked forward to this occa- 
sion. I had been told that a speaker 
always makes an impression by wait- 
ing until the meeting is well under 
way before appearing or just a few 
moments before he is introduced. 

I tried this method but I ought to 
have delayed my entrance by two 
hours. Instrumental and vocal music 

(Turn to page 121) 





Safety education needs help with 
stricter laws, more comprehensive 
enforcement, and more drastic 
penalties. Kiwanis clubs can help 
in bringing about a decrease in 
the annual fatality list.* 


can life is the appalling loss of life 

due to motor vehicle accidents. No 
problem has been attacked more earn- 
estly and sincerely. Yet, as each year 
registers an increase in the number of 
vehicles operated so does the life and 
injury toll increase. 

The entire responsibility is not with 
the man at the wheel, if due consid- 
eration is to be given the character 
and caliber of many of the twenty- 
five million drivers in our country and 
the ease with which a permit can be 
procured for operating a car in some 
states. 

Much of the accountability must be 
placed on the shoulders of our public 
officials and legislators for failure to 
provide suitable and sufficient laws 
and regulations for the safety of our 
population and proper means for en- 
forcement. 

The judicial branch of our govern- 
ment also may well take stock of its 
share in this important matter of af- 
fording greater protection to inno- 
cent victims of the carelessness and 
ignorance of others. 

Consider also whether or not the 
general public finds it more conven- 
ient to complacently wink at the lack 
of common courtesy, to say nothing 
of flagrant law violations by speeders, 
as well as those who operate their cars 
with glaring headlights and faulty 
brakes. 

Is there not a degree of responsi- 
bility with organizations such as Ki- 
wanis for arousing public sentiment in 
favor of doing everything humanly 
possible toward the elimination of 
slaughter on the highway? 


Te great major tragedy in Ameri- 


*This address before the Georgia District Con- 
vention was commented on favorably and extensively. 


The adoption of the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code and a bonafide Drivers’ 
License Law, as approved by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, will go far toward creat- 
ing better conditions, provided genu- 
ine enforcement is guaranteed by the 
law making and executive branches of 
our government. 

Voluntary observance of established 
laws and ordinances by all motorists 
would be the most desirable and ef- 
fective solution of the automobile ac- 


cident problem. The alternative is 
compulsion, which means strict en- 


forcement of traffic laws, accompa- 
nied by various unpleasant results— 
arrests, fines, imprisonment and news- 
paper publicity. Fear of these rela- 
tively trivial, but fairly certain, con- 
sequences seems to have a greater re- 
straining influence on carelessness and 
reckless drivers than does the very 
real possibility of death or serious in- 
jury. 

Engineering, education and enforce- 
ment have become known as the three 
“E’s” of automobile accident preven- 
tion. Engineering and education alone 
should be sufficient to protect human 
life, but, under present conditions, it 
is often necessary to resort to en- 
forcement, which in reality is mostly 
compulsory education. 

It is estimated that about 10% of 
drivers are responsible for 90% of 
the accidents. If this 10% of accident- 
causing drivers could be _ prevented 
from operating, it would seem that 
the problem largely would be solved, 
but each year brings with it new 
drivers of the careless and reckless 
type, and, therefore, the process of 
elimination should be continued. 

The time has arrived when no per- 
son who will not drive safely should 
have the right to jeopardize the safety 
of others on our streets and highways. 
One thing is certain—safety education 
needs help with stricter laws, more 
comprehensive enforcement and regu- 
lation and more drastic penalties. 

Control of speed is perhaps the most 
fundamental factor of the entire mo- 
tor vehicle accident problem. Sooner 
or later an emergency catches up with 
the high speed enthusiast. Failure to 
meet just one emergency is liable to 
spell death. 

A study of this problem would not 
be complete without giving considera- 
tion to its economic side. With respect 
to compensating for the loss of life 
and property occasioned by the opera- 





Thou Shalt Not Kill 


By ROBERT SCOTT 
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Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
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tion of motor vehicles, the annual] toll 
has become appalling, being estimated 
at two and one-half billion dollars— 
a sum which in a comparatively few 
years would wipe out the average 
normal national debt. No one can aver 
that even this huge sum goes far in 
the direction of alleviation. 

Today seems most opportune for 
taking advantage of an aroused public 
opinion. The press—reflecting as_ it 
does the public mind—appears to in- 
dicate an awakened sense of respon- 
sibility toward the conservation of hu- 
man life. 

Remarkable reductions in the num- 
ber of automobile accidents have been 
brought about by enforcement in cer- 
tain localities. Results have not been ob- 
tained, however, by sporadic “drives” 
or by mere threats of punishment. Once 
work of that kind is started it must be 
continued indefinitely with such modi- 
fications, from time to time, as expe- 
rience may show to be desirable or 
necessary. 


The effectiveness of educational 
methods in reducing accidents has 
been demonstrated in many places. 


Evanston, Illinois, is an_ especially 
good example. Highly satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained there by pub- 
licizing safe-driving practices and by 
penalizing motorists who have failed 
to comply with them. Among the 
larger cities, Milwaukee and Provi- 
dence have secured good results by 
similar methods; and a_ state-wide 
educational campaign recently inaug- 
urated in Connecticut to combat an 
alarming situation brought by extra- 
ordinarily numerous week-end fatali- 
ties, has been most successful. 

These few isolated cases show what 
might be accomplished everywhere, if 
suitable edueational methods were gen- 
erally adopted and were continued, and 
if motorists were assured that viola- 
tions of safe-driving practices would 
invariably lead to prompt and appro- 
priate penalties. 

Recklessness is a species of crime and 
should be so regarded with respect to 
automobile driving and pedestrianism. 
You can shock people into curious in- 
terest—but can you shock them into the 
every-day drudgery of driving careful- 
ly? It would seem to be all a matter 
cf custom and habit and a noble in- 
terest in humanity. 

“Thou Shalt Not Kill!” is a command 
that should be as rigidly observed today 
as at the time Moses carved these sol- 
emn words upon stone. 
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CLINIC for youth by a busy busi- 
ness man on his vacation was 
the rich and unique experience of 

Boise High Schoo] students in October. 
Sponsored by the Boise Kiwanis club, 
under the direction of an enthusiastic 
committee headed by Murray D. Badg- 
ley, and with the active codperation of 
local school authorities and the high 
school students, Dr. Adam S. Bennion 
of Salt Lake City, assistant to the 
president of the Utah Power and Light 
Company gave freely of his time and 
energy in a three-day program in Boise 
centered around the theme of “Youth 
Faces Life.” It was a program of in- 
spiration and enthusiastic interest, but 
devoid of religious or political propa- 
ganda, 


The Program in Preparation 

The Boise club under the able leader- 
ship of President Tom Purton con- 
ceived the idea that it would be a pretty 
good thing to have a program for the 
young people centered around the ques- 
tions that the young people themselves 
are asking. Some preliminary meetings 
led to the conclusion that the idea could 
ke matched with a man of character 
and ability from the business world, so 
Dr. Bennion accepted the challenge of 
such a program and agreed to come to 
Boise, A general committee was set up 
to work out the details of the program 
in consultation with Dr. Bennion. The 
proposed program was explained to the 
nineteen hundred high school students 
and their enthusiastic codperation was 
assured, Hundreds of students sub- 
mitted the unanswered questions of 
their present and future. These ques- 
tions were naturally classified under 
the general headings of citizenship, 
education, vocations, social, religious, 
economic, and moral problems. Here are 
some typical questions asked: 

“Are the problems of today’s youth 
—moral, spiritual, and economical— 
niore difficult to surmount than those of 
our parents’ day?” 

“What is youth’s relation to the gov- 
ernment?” 

“Do you think working your way 
through school is a good idea?” 

“What shall I do when I finish 
school? I cannot afford a college edu- 
cation and no work is available.” 

“In choosing a vocation should one 
choose one for which he is adapted or 
one that one really enjoys but in which 
he is only fairly proficient?” 

“What should one do at a party when 
called a “pansy” when he does not care 
to smoke or drink?” 

“What place should religion have in 
the life of modern youth?” 
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By ZED L. FOY 
Principal, Boise High School; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Boise, Idaho 


It was the desire of all concerned to 
reach all of the youth of Boise, in addi- 
tion to those now in school, and the 
committee kept this in mind in working 
out the duties of the program. 


The Program in Action 

Dr. Bennion’s first appearance was 
before the inmates of the state peniten- 
tiary. Harry Yost was chairman for 
this program. Dr. Bennion’s appeal was 
or the basis of “I am not here so much 
to help you as I am to get help from 
you.”’ Such an appeal held the in- 
terest of the inmates. In the course 
of his talk Dr. Bennion said, “There 
is some young fellow here who doesn’t 
need to stay. It isn’t up to the war- 
den to tell this young man, it’s his 
job.” The closing statement was a 
real challenge: ‘Good luck to you in 
the spirit of Tommy Bridges. With a 
man on third base and nobody down 
the game doesn’t have to be lost if 
you can still put something on the 
ball.” 

Every Kiwanian and his Kiwanianne 
caught the spirit of the program at 
the Ladies’ Night meeting on Tues- 
day evening. What better occasion 
could be found to talk about the 
“Home.” An hour’s conference with 
representative inmates of the peni- 
tentiary gave Dr. Bennion a real ap- 
proach to this subject. Twelve out of 
the fourteen in conference said their 
troubles started with difficulties aris- 
ing in the home—the home broke up 
or they were not handled right. The 
following significant things were 
pointed out in the building of a home: 

1. Have a real concern for the 

home. 

2. Put things into a home to make 
it worth while. 

Have teamwork—pull together. 

Start early with kindness 

coupled with obedience. 

5. Have in the home a spirit that 
makes it a sacred place. 

Dr. Bennion’s appearance before 
the entire high school student body on 
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This is the story of an unusual and 
splendid Kiwanis activity in Boise, 
Idaho—a conference for youth 
centered around the questions 
that youth has, with the active co- 
operation of a prominent business 
leader. An idea for other clubs. 
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Wednesday was perhaps the outstand- 
ing meeting of all. Out of the many 
questions which had been sent in to 
him Dr. Bennion gave his challenge to 
the young people through the medium 
of ten questions. These questions are 
listed here without an attempt to go 
into a report of their presentation: 

1. Do you know how to analyze a 

problem? 

2. What can you do? 

3. Where are you going? 

4. Who is going with you? 

5. How do you get along at home? 

6. What does democracy offer you? 

7. What are you doing for dem- 
ocracy? 

8. What do you do when you don’t 

have to do it? 

9. Do you believe? 

10. Have you the courage to carry 

on? 

A similar program was carried out 
before the Boise Junior College stu- 
dent body at eleven o’clock. 

The Wednesday noon meeting and 
the Thursday morning conferences 
will be explained together. From the 
beginning high school students had 
been consulted freely upon the vari- 
ous phases of the program. It was 
the desire of all that there must not 
be a feeling that the program was 
being forced upon the young people. 
Under student leadership the high 
school was organized into forty dis- 
cussion groups which would meet on 
Thursday morning to discuss—among 
themselves—under a _ student leader 
the challenge set forth by Dr. Ben- 
nion’s questions of the preceding day. 
Interested volunteer Kiwanians were 
invited to sit in on these conferences. 
The Wednesday noon meeting was a 
worker’s conference of student lead- 
ers and Kiwanians under Dr. Ben- 
nion’s leadership in preparation for 
the Thursday morning group confer- 
ences. The conference period on 
Thursday was devoted to discussion 
of all of the questions but post mor- 
tems were held all over school in the 
regular classes during the day. 

The Wednesday evening meeting 
was planned for the young people of 
Boise immediately beyond high school 
age with the theme of “Youth Enters 
Industry.”” Under the leadership of 
Harold Finch representative business 
men took the responsibility of contact- 
ting young people in various lines of 
work—department store workers, gov- 
ernment clerks, telephone operators, 
clerks in grocery stores, service sta- 
tion workers, business college stu- 

(Turn to page 122) 





Mildred C. Law, Teacher. 


Here is the story of an unusual 
club activity which offers many 
eo NO to other clubs. This 
"sight-saving" work eliminates the 
cause of much blindness, conserves 
vision, aids the development of 
— and gives them a new out- 
ook and chance for success. 


IWANIS clubs throughout’ the 
K country have in the past accom- 

plished a vast amount of work in 
the care of under-privileged children 
and in sponsoring community activi- 
ties for the welfare of youth. The 
organization believes that in many 
cases it can best serve the interests 
of the community by initiating activi- 
ties which, when they have proven 
their worth, can be taken over by the 
proper authorities and continued as a 
part of the community life. 

The Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls, 
New York, received its charter in 
1919 and during the years since its 
inception has done much for the wel- 
fare of the community. In 1933 and 
1934 the club sponsored a dental 
clinic. The dental treatment was 
given to school children by competent 
dentists paid by the club. This proved 
to be such a worth-while movement 
that the city in 1934 took over the 
operation of the dental clinic and 
established it as part of the welfare 
system. 

The committee of the Kiwanis club, 
which has to do with the spending of 
monies in connection with this kind 
of work, is under the chairmanship of 
O. B. Witmer. The personnel in- 
cludes Oscar Bell, Walter U. Collins, 
James H. Erwin, L. E. Constable, Dr. 
William B. Jackman, Ray E. Munsee 
and Charles R. Stroup. This commit- 
tee, realizing its responsibility to the 
community in selecting such an ac- 
tivity must necessarily study all angles 
of such an activity so as to be certain 
that the program which the club spon- 
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Sight-Saving Class 
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sors will be of value to the com- 
munity. Numerous projects which 


seemed to have merit were investi- 
gated. One of the members of the 
committee, through his knowledge of 
the relation of light to seeing, had 
done considerable preliminary study 
in the field of sight-saving classes. 

The idea of establishing such a class 
in Niagara Falls was presented to the 
committee who made a thorough study 
of the cost of establishing such a 
room, the need for it in the com- 
munity, its advantages both to the 
children and to the school] system and 
the results which might be expected. 
As a result of this study, the com- 
mittee at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on February 5, 1935, 
presented to the board a complete 
report with the request that they be 
authorized to spend $1,000.00 to 
establish such a class. 

In this report it was pointed out 
that a study of the causes of defec- 
tive vision and the means of con- 
serving sight has made possible the 
elimination of much blindness and a 
progressive conservation in vision. 


Save Those Eyes 

Modern living demands greater 
medical and surgical knowledge and 
skill, and the control of eye strain by 
properly fitted glasses, but also calls 
for a knowledge of the relation of 
light to vision, the training of chil- 
dren in health habits and the organ- 
ization of special educational centers 
for pupils whose use of the eyes is 
limited. 

It is only within very recent years 
that the masses of the people have 
been called upon to use their eyes for 
close visual work. For thousands of 
years the eyes were developed to be 
used under daylight conditions and 
work did not require a fine discrimina- 
tion in detail. Scientists of late have 
been delving into the whole subject of 
“seeing.” They have found that 
things until recently given no thought 
are very important factors. For in- 
stance, size is an important factor, 
contrast is important in that it re- 
quires much more visual effort to see 
black on black than it does to see 


white on black. Speed was found to 
be a factor in seeing—the speed with 
which an object can be seen or the 
time given in which to see the object. 
Upon this very fundamental knowl- 
edge is based the information as to 
how to establish a sight-saving class. 

The children eligible for a sight- 
saving class are in a class called ‘‘par- 
tially-sighted.” They are not blind, 
nor do they see as other children. 
They have been fitted with glasses 
and are still living in a world of semi- 
darkness. If left to carry on with 
children of normal vision they in many 
eases fall behind and are considered 
subnormal. Owing to their inability 
to keep up with their fellow pupils 
they may readily acquire an inferior- 
ity complex or in many cases join the 
ever growing ranks of the delinquents. 

It is found that approximately 45 
per cent of pupils enrolled in such 
classes would have their eyesight still 
more seriously impaired if their school 
work were done under ordinary class 
room conditions. For the balance, an 
education is provided for those whose 
impaired eyesight prevents them from 
learning through ordinary teaching 
methods. For all the groups the aim 
is to help such pupils to acquire the 
skill, daily habits, and attitudes which 
will enable them to conserve their 
sight; and to provide a suitable back- 
ground of knowledge of, and attitude 
toward occupations so that they may 
become self-supporting without im- 
pairing their eyesight in the pursuit 
of a vocation. 

Most important—pupils attending 
sight-saving classes through their 
school careers are expected to mingle 
later, not as blind, but as sighted per- 
sons, in a community where sight is 
taken for granted. 

It was found that there was a real 
need for more than one sight-saving 
class in Niagara Falls. In their early 
investigation the committee received 
splendid coédperation from the school 
officials. Dr. James F. Taylor, Mr. 
Harold Herkimer and Dr. J. P. La- 
Duca were untiring in their efforts 
to provide the committee with infor- 
mation. Miss Matie M. Carter, State 
Supervisor of Braille and sight-saving 
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classes for the Department of Educa- 
tion at Albany, and Miss Helen J. 
Coffin, Supervisor of Braille and 
sight-saving classes of the City of 
Cleveland, were most helpful to the 
committee. 

Under the direction of Dr. James 
F. Taylor, superintendent of schools 
a definite survey was undertaken by 
Dr. J. P. LaDuca, school physician, 
and Miss Booth from the Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, New 
York City. Seventy pupils were found 
who under existing conditions were 
eligible. 

The Lions Club of Niagara Falls 
had been active for several years in 
providing glasses for school children 
and ‘their codperation was solicited 
through Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Joseph 
Dunning, chairmen of their commit- 
tees on this work. Glasses were pro- 
vided and then those whose eyes were 
still greatly below normal and recom- 
mended by an eyesight specialist or 
the school physician were declared 
“sight-saving”’ pupils. 

In May, Miss Carter came to Ni- 
agara Falls and addressed a _ joint 
meeting of the Lions and Kiwanis 
clubs in which she outlined the merits 
of such an undertaking. Following 
the meeting, Mr. William L. Hunt, 
chairman of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Harold Herkimer, Dr. J. P. La- 
Duca, Miss Carter and Mr. Constable 
spent a day and a half in Cleveland 
making close first-hand study of de- 
velopments in that city. Early in 
June plans were definitely under way 
for the establishment of Niagara 
Falls’ first sight-saving class. 


Codperate with School Authorities 


In codéperation with the school au- 
thorities the purchase of materials be- 
gan. In each case the utmost care 
was taken to select the best available 
equipment. It was the desire of the 
committee to provide for Niagara 
Falls a sight-saving class which would 
be second to none in the country. 
Miss Mildred C. Law was selected by 
Dr. Taylor as the teacher for the new 
class room. Last summer Miss Law, 
foregoing her usual vacation period, 
spent six weeks at State Teachers’ 
College in Buffalo in special training 
on sight-saving class work. 

A room with northern exposure was 
selected. Six large windows provide 
the best possible daylight. These win- 
dows are equipped with two blinds so 
that either the bottom half or the top 
half of the window can be shaded and 
the natural lighting of the room prop- 
erly adjusted. 


This article also is unusually good 
because it tells the story of effi- 
cient club procedure including 
preliminary study of an activity, 
involving advantages, methods and 
cost; and club action through 
administrative board approval. 





The new adjustable desk, showing writing and reading positions. 


The committee felt that a depart- 
ure from the usual class-room color- 
ings was desirable. These children 
who live in semi-darkness should be 
provided with a cheerful atmosphere. 
The elimination of every element of 
glare is necessary. A greenish blue 
color was selected for the walls. The 
upper part was painted a light color 
in this tone and the lower part, below 
the chair rail, several shades darker. 
The woodwork is done in quite a dark 
color of the same tone and the result 
is very restful to the eyes. The ceil- 
ing is creamy buff because it is used 
as a reflector for the artificial light- 
ing in the room. The room was com- 
pletely rewired, six electric outlets 
being provided in the ceiling, each 
controlled by a separate switch so that 
any combination of daylight and arti- 
ficial light may be obtained as desired. 

The fixtures are of the indirect 
type, the outside being finished to 
match the walls. The inside is 
equipped with one large mirror glass 
reflector of high efficiency. One thou- 
sand watt frosted lamps are used. The 
result is a warm quality of light, well 
diffused, with an average intensity of 
fifty-foot candles. The fixtures were 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh Re- 
flector Company. 

The front blackboard has supple- 
mentary lighting provided by four one 
hundred and fifty watt lamps, the 
light from which is controlled by pris- 
matic lens plates so placed that the 
light is confined to the blackboard 
area. 

It has been found that the best re- 
sults in a sight-saving class are ob- 
tained when the group is comprised 
of from eight to sixteen pupils. Six- 
teen desks have been provided. These 
were made by the American Seating 
Company and are believed to be one 
of the first installations of the new 
type desk. They have been acclaimed 
by authorities as the finest desk yet 
developed for this use. The desk is 
adjustable to many different positions. 
The chair and the desk can be raised 
or lowered to provide the proper 
height for the individual pupil. The 
top of the desk is adjustable so that 
when a child wishes to read the top 
can be raised up and used as a book 
rack. There is also a sliding adjust- 
ment which makes it possible to place 


the book at any desired distance from 
the eyes. The desks are also mov- 
able so that the child may move them 
about to obtain the most advan- 
tageous location at the blackboard or 
to secure the best possible light. 


Sight-Saving Aids 

Text books, pencils, chalk, large 
type typewriter, finger paint, and all 
other equipment used by these stu- 
dents are all designed for easier read- 
ing. Since they come from all parts 
of the city, transportation and school 
lunches are provided. 


Fourteen pupils are enrolled and 
four grades are_ represented, the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth. These 


pupils go to the regular class room for 
recitation and return to the _ sight- 
saving class for all work requiring the 
use of their eyes. In this way they 
mingle with fellow students and are 
not made to feel that they are “dif- 
ferent.” This contact with other 
pupils is necessary so that as they 
leave they mix freely with people. 

As one goes into the class room now 
they find fourteen children, most of 
whom are wearing glasses, terribly 
handicapped by their lack of vision, 
but in a cheerful environment and 
under the guidance of a sympathetic 
teacher who understands their prob- 
lems. A new outlook on life has been 
given to them and they have a new 
foothold on the ladder to _ success 
and happiness. 

When this work was complete the 
committee felt that its effort had been 
most worth while. There is a definite 
selfish satisfaction in bringing a ray 
of hope, help and happiness to a group 
like these children. As this particu- 
lar activity is new to Kiwanis, the 
committee felt that much good could 
be done by acquainting other clubs 
with this work. With this thought in 
mind the committee submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution to the Board of Di- 
rectors recommending this activity to 
all clubs. This was passed unani- 
mously at the New York District Con- 
vention and passed on to Kiwanis 
International. 

So with small beginning, big things 
often develop. Many children through- 
out this country and Canada may be 
aided as a result of the local club’s 
small beginning. 
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avannah Considered and Acted 


Here is a story how the club of 
Savannah, Georgia, organized the 
consideration of adequate educa- 
tional facilities which resulted in 
an increase in the number of 
teachers, their salaries, more rooms 
and finally, the plans for a $1 ,000,- 
000 high sahiet telilies. 


wanis Club of Savannah, Georgia, 

has been very interested in the edu- 
cational facilities that exist in Chatham 
County in which Savannah is located. 
Various talks had been made before 
the club by educators and the club ex- 
hibited a keen interest. 

When Kiwanis International adopted 
as one of its Special Objectives for 
1934, the maintenance of adequate edu- 
cational] facilities, the president of the 
Savannah club began to consider some 
plan under which the club could accom- 
plish something for the community. 

The first step in this direction came 
as a surprise to the club. At a regular 
meeting in November, 1934, Jack F. 
Rabey, then president, called to the 
club’s attention this special objective 
and asked for discussion from the floor. 
The short talks that were made by 
several members of the club were time- 
ly and showed that they were well 
posted as to general conditions and 
keenly interested. 

One of the speakers made statements 
regarding the conditions in the Chat- 
ham County schools which invoked the 
ire of one of the teachers in the high 
school. This teacher took advantage 
of the press to make a very strong con- 
tradictory reply to the remarks made 
by the Kiwanian, notwithstanding the 
fact that members of the Chatham 
County Board of Education and the 
superintendent of the Board of Educa- 
tion in personal conversations admitted 
that the statements of the Kiwanian 
were correct. The Kiwanian replied 
through the newspaper to this teacher. 
This controversy had the effect of 
creating much interest among the peo- 
ple of Savannah. 

Following this President Rabey se- 
cured the consent of the superintendent 
of the Board of Education for the Ki- 
wanis club to make a personal survey 
of the various schools in the county. 
This survey was made in December, 
19384. The club was divided into com- 
mittees of two and three. Each commit- 
tee was assigned to a school, and fur- 


Fs the past several years the Ki- 


nished with a questionnaire. The mem- 
bers of the club functioned one hun- 
dred per cent, every school was visited, 
and facts were assembled covering the 
number of pupils the school was to ac- 
commodate, the number of teachers in 
the school, the ratio of pupils per 
teacher, physical condition of the 
school, fire hazards, playground facili- 
ties, assembly room space. In fact 
everything pertaining to conditions that 
existed compared with what conditions 
should be was asked and answered. 

When these reports were delivered to 
the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, the committee was called to- 
gether and these reports were consol- 
idated and the total results shown. A 
study by the committee was then made 
of the finances of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Every thing excepting curricula 
was studied, the members having felt 
that this was a question for educators 
and not laymen. When the report of 
this committee was ready, it was first 
placed before a selected group of the 
club, composed of the officers, a teach- 
er in the public schools and two who 
were also members of the Board of 
Education. This was done for the rea- 
son that the work of the club in this 
survey had attracted so much attention 
that the committee felt that it would 
be dangerous to make the report until 
it was thoroughly considered. The re- 
port was not changed as a result of 
being placed before this group. 

A date for the report of the Educa- 
tion Committee was set and advertised. 
The mayor of the city, the aldermen, 
the county commissioners and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, to- 
gether with the executives of the Board 
of Education, were invited to attend the 
meeting. Practically all invitations 
were accepted. 

In order that there could be no mis- 
quoting the report of the committee 








By GEORGE W. URQUHART 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Savannah, Georgia 


was mimeographed and over a hundred 
copies made. 

After reading the report it was an- 
nounced that the report was available 
to those who cared to have a copy of 
it. The report was published in its en- 
tirety in the two daily newspapers. 

The situation as shown by the report 
was serious. The committee realized 
that the question was a big one and 
that if any one civic organization made 
a recommendation, it would possibly 
meet with opposition from other civic 
groups; therefore the committee urged 
the club to lend its efforts to the form- 
ing of a central organization composed 
of all interested bodies for the purpose 
of remedying the situation. 

This resulted in a School Forum be- 
ing organized with all civic clubs, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, labor, 
trade, and Masonic bodies, and the 
Chamber of Commerce becoming mem- 
bers. Each organization participating 
was entitled to three members in the 
Forum. The Kiwanis delegates took an 
active interest in all of the meetings 
of the Forum. The report of the Ki- 
wanis committee was used as a basis 
to work from and it was proposed to 
name a member of the Kiwanis club 
as chairman of the Forum, This the 
Kiwanian declined, feeling that. better 
work could be done by electing some 
one else in order to avoid rise of jeal- 
ousy on the part of some other civic 
club. 

The Forum met monthly, bringing 
about a thorough understanding of the 
situation on the part of the citizens of 
the county, through publications and 
education. 

By August, 1935, much had already 
been accomplished, teachers’ salaries 
were raised, more teachers were added 
to the faculty, and additional rooms 
have been added to the system. 

Agitation was kept up for the main 
objective—a new high school building 
—which action finally culminated in a 
successful bond issue election, which 
now provides for the construction of a 
$1,000,000 building. The contract has 
been let and the work will provide a 
large amount of employment. 

While the Kiwanis Club of Savannah 
cannot and does not lay claim for hav- 
ing accomplished all of this nor could 
it accomplish this by its own efforts, 
the club started the ball rolling. Pres- 
ident Rabey made a wonderful record 
for the year in this contribution to the 
public good of the community. 
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_ My Personal Page 
“IT'S CATCHING” 


By ROE FULKERSON 


F the thousands of amusing comic strips portraying 

the adventures of Skippy, Percy Crosby never made 

a funnier one than the one depicting Skippy halted 
on the street by the truant officer. The officer demanded to 
know why Skippy was out of school, and where he was 
going. Skippy explained that he was out of school because 
he had measles, and that he was going to the movies. 

The medical men have taught us that measles, mumps, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, chicken pox and various 
other diseases of childhood are contagious. Maybe I am 
wrong about some I have mentioned. I know there are 
others I have forgotten. But there are quite a few, known 
to most mothers, which necessitate the child’s isolation lest 
the disease spread to other children. 

I have a good friend who lost a job two months ago 
because he insisted on coming to work in the large office 
of which he had entire charge, with a contagious disease. 
Having done all in his power to prevent the man’s spread- 
ing this contagion, his boss reluctantly decided that as much 
as he liked him, he would have to let him go before the 
rest of his employes were inoculated. 

This morning I have fastened myself up in my office 
away from my wife, my baby and even my dog, because I 
have one of my intermittent attacks of the same contagious 
disease which cost my friend his job. I once stole a “Do 
Not Disturb” sign from a hotel room. Now and then when 
I am very busy, I hang it outside my door and even my 
wife stays out—that is, unless she has something really 
important to ask me, like how I liked the dress Marguerite 
wore to the party last night! Burton Rascoe says that no 
writer’s wife can ever understand, even after she has 
lived with him for twenty years, that he is working when 
he is staring out of the window. My digression shows how 
bad an attack I have of my contagious disease. 

The disease I have this morning, the disease which caused 
my friend to lose his job, is as childish as whooping cough, 
measles or chicken pox. The fact that it is mental makes it 
even more childish, because it can be cured instanter if 
the patient wants to cure it. Somewhere in the hinterland 
of my mind is a fragment of poetry which tells of the 
bulbul which sang to the red, red rose although the thorn 
on its stem pressed ever further into his bosom. A chump 
afflicted with my particular mental disease is so proud of 
his affliction that he nurses it like a mother tiger nursing 
her cub, that it may become a bigger and stronger killer. 

There is no worse disease, nor one more likely to be- 
come chronic, than a grouch. There is nothing more abso- 
lutely childish than a grouch. When a child runs into the 
corner of a door and gets a lump on his head, he believes 
the door was inspired to injure him, so he either calls the 
door what nasty names are in his limited vocabulary, or 
else he hits it back. When a child pours cream on cucum- 
bers and wants to eat the mess and it is taken from him, 
he believes only that the parent who is trying to prevent 
an intestinal disturbance, is doing it just to be mean, so he 
becomes enraged at the hand stretched out to save him. So 
also the man with a grouch tries to take it out on innocent 
people who have the misfortune to be helpless—servants, 
employes, his wife and children! 

For two weeks I have been struggling to inspire a group 
of people to action which is unquestionably to their best 
interest. My motives are absolutely altruistic. There is 
nothing in the world for me to gain, and everything for 
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them. I have met with disheartening indifference. Now, 
just before the finish, I admit that I am licked! I am sore 
as a mashed thumb because I have failed. I am nursing a 
grouch larger than the Pyramids combined. I want to bark 
at my wife and children. I am as silly as the child which 
smacks the door against which he bumped his head. I want 
to take this out of somebody’s hide. I want to find fault 
with my wife. I want to tell my baby to go some place else 
and play and leave Daddy to suffer in silence. My wife is 
no angel, thank heaven. If I snapped at her, she would 
snap back. My grouch is contagious and she would become 
infected. From her, the cook or the grocery boy would catch 
my grouch, and heaven only knows where it would scatter 
from there. 

Every health department has a lot of signs to tack on 
houses in which there is a contagious disease. “Diphtheria 
Within” and “Scarlet Fever Within” are signs that warn 
people on the outside away from these contagious diseases. 
I have been sitting here wondering if it would not be a 
good plan to give some group of psychologists the power 
tc make a man feeling like I do this morning, wear a sign 
“Grouch Within.” I believe that if some one would hang 
such a sign around my neck, the absurdity, the absolute 
childishness of my mental attitude would be impressed on 
me, and I would laugh and take off the sign. If, instead 
of putting me in a good humor and curing me, it only made 
me grouchier, there would at least be the advantage that 
others could stay away from me and not catch my misery 
to carry to still other people who would spread it yet again 
in ever widening circles. 

I have had my dish of cucumbers and cream snatched 
away from me. [ didn’t get my way. The reason these 
people didn’t do what I wanted them to do was because I 
was not a convincing enough speaker to sell them the idea. 
[I did not have enough fire and enthusiasm to inspire them 
to action. The failure was mine, not theirs. I am sore be- 
-ause I am not as good as [I thought I was. I am aiming 
my grouch at them, when in my heart I am humiliated at 
my own failure as a leader! 

But I claim some credit. I know I have a grouch and I 
am ashamed of it. I am determined that I am not going 
to spread the contagion, no matter what happens. If my 
friend who took his chronic grouch to the office had done 
the same, he would still have his job. His boss was right, 
though. He couldn’t afford to have his entire office force 
inoculated. 

Nobody can hurt us as much as the people we love. Only 
those who can give us great happiness can give us un- 
fathomable misery. A grouch is the cruelest state of mind 
in the world. We take it out on those we love the most 
because we can make them more miserable than we can any 
one else. We are in a cruel state of mind and want to 
wreak our cruelty on those we love most. Could anything be 
more childish? Could anything be more contemptible? 

I’m going to pull the sign off my study door. I’ve cured 
myself because I don’t want to look ridiculous in my own 
eyes. And I think I will try being extra nice to my wife 
for fear I was a bit silly at breakfast when I said the 
fried apples were not done, and the bacon was burned. 

After all, she had the bacon and fried apples for break- 
fast because she knows I like them. Now she has probably 
contracted my grouch and will have parsnips for lunch 
because she knows I loathe parsnips. 








Tucson, Arizona, Sponsors Deaf and 


Blind Boy Scout Troop 


lect and 


By V. A. BECKER 


Scoutmaster, Arizona School for Deaf and Blind, Tucson, Arizona 


NE of the most interesting 
&, scout troops in the country is 

located at Tucson, Arizona, at 
the Arizona State School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tucson. 

This troop was organized three 
years ago more as an experiment 
than anything else, sinee many folks, 
even those connected with the school, 
had their doubts whether or not such 
a handicapped group could carry on 
the vigorous activities of scout work. 
Since the troop was organized, the 
boys have placed themselves at the 
top of the list of thirty troops. 

The most outstanding achievement 
has been the winning of the 1935 Field 
Meet in which 22 troops in Southern 
Arizona took an active part. Troop 9 
of the School for the Deaf and Blind, 
turned in a total of 45 points, running 
away from its nearest competitor, 
who turned in 23 points. The deaf and 
blind boys placed in the _ several 
events as follows: Water Boiling, first 
place; Fire by Friction, first place; 
Flapjack Flipping, first place; Signal- 
ling (International Cede), first place; 
Wall Sealing, first place; Boat Race, 
first place; Knot Tying, second place; 
Bugling, second and third places; 
Signaling (Semaphore), second place; 
Resewe Race, seeond place, and Troop 
Inspection, fourth place. This piled 
up eleven more ribbons to add to their 
fast growing collection. 

During the summer of last year, 
14 of the boys attended summer camp 
at Mt. Lemmon which is located among 
the pines, about a half day’s drive 








Here the 


from Tucson. boys en- 
gaged in every kind of scouting ac- 
tivity imaginable and carried off many 
of the honors in competition with 
their hearing and sighted brothers. 
There is no end to the things in 
which these boys have taken a part. 
They have had a window and library 
display, have worked for many dif- 
ferent merit badges covering every 
field of vocation imaginable, have par- 
ticipated in various courts of honor, 
Camporees, etc., and more recently, 
have just finished making a house-to- 
house canvass, collecting old and 
dilipadited toys which they repaired 
and painted, then distributed to the 
poor children of Tucson during the 
Christmas holidays. This was known 
as their “Troop Christmas Good Turn.” 


Hold Their Own 

Last November the boys got their 
heads together and issued a “Scout 
Number” of their school paper, the 
“Arizona Cactus.” Teaching’ the 
printing trade to the deaf boys is a 
regular vocation of the school thereby 
making it possible for the troop to 
put out a publication all their own. 
The paper, or magazine, was 24 pages 
in length and served as a resume of 
the work they had accomplished since 
the troop was organized. It con- 
tained articles on scouting, merit 
badge work, camping trips, courts of 
honor, an account of the accident 
mentioned above, some 25 or 30 pic- 
tures, a tribute to the local scout 
executive, objectives for 1935-36, an 
editorial, and many other items of in- 
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terest to parents of the boys and to 
friends of the school. 

It is interesting to note that a 
scout meeting of deaf and blind boys 
is conducted in much the same man- 
ner as in other troops with the ex- 
ception of the means of communica- 
tion. Whenever talking or commands 
are in order, the sign language of the 
deaf is used. Fortunately, those boys 
in the troop who are “blind,” really 
have sufficient vision to enable them to 
read the signs with the deaf boys. 
Living in the same dormitories, these 
“blind” boys have picked up the sign 
language without much difficulty. An 
entire meeting may be conducted 
without so much as a single word be- 
ing “heard,” yet the boys have done 
exactly the things that any other 
troop would do. The roll is taken, re- 
ports are made, drills are performed, 
a project is discussed and stories are 
told, all in the sign language. The 
scoutmaster and his two assistants are 
well versed in the use of the sign 
language and use this unique means 
of communication at all times in car- 
rying out their program. 

Scouting is no longer an “experi- 
ment” with this troop. It has long 
since become an actual part of the 
educational and recreational part of 
the school program. Every event that 
takes place between the various 
troops is looked forward to with much 
eagerness. These boys have shown 
that they can not only climb above a 
handicap, but that they can “hold 
their own” whenever they are called 
upon to do so. They’re going places! 
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Che International 


N Russia during the past year there has been a special 
group of those employed in industry called “stakhano- 


vites.”” These consist of those workers who have per- 
sonally volunteered to increase their efficiency. They did 
not step up their production because of orders from Stalin 
or any government officials, nor did they endeavor to 
accomplish more work under the pressure of industrial 
managers. The action was solely voluntary. 

My attitude toward Russia since the present form of 
government was established has been much like that cen- 
turies ago held by some toward Nazareth, and many times 
I have raised the question in my own mind, “Can any good 
thing come out of Russia?” Without in any sense discuss- 
ing this broader question, I believe that we can take this 
“stakhanovite’”’ movement in Russia and let it teach us 
some lessons even in industry, but certainly in Kiwanis. 

In our two countries we have had much done by sei- 
entific management to increase the efficiency of the work- 
ers in industry. At times the efficiency experts have set 
tasks for workers to which the latter have most seriously 
objeeted as beyond reasonable requirement. In some cases 
conference has adjusted these demands and in other 
cases executive orders have required that the new stand- 
ards of production shall be carried out, if not by the work- 
ers already employed, then by new employes. 

Undoubtedly in some plants where the spirit of codpera- 
tion between employer and employe has more generally 
prevailed, there have been workers who themselves have 
assumed responsibility for increasing their efficiency. But 
there have been more cases of trade unions being formed 
which have definitely sought to prevent increase in pro- 
duction demands. In some cases their efforts have seem- 
ingly been aimed at setting the requirement far below 
what it should be. Too often their objective seems to 
have been the least work with the most pay. But so far 
as I have knowledge there has never been in American 
industry anything that is akin to the “stakhanovite” move- 


ment in Russia. 

The voluntary increase of efficiency of the ‘“stakhano- 
vites” of Russia certainly suggests an ideal which may 
well be carried out in the voluntary service of our organ- 
izaton. Kiwanis outside of the International Headquar- 
ters’ staff is primarily an organization carried on by vol- 
untary workers. Our officers and leaders are not subject 
to orders that carry the authority of paid managers or 
supervisors as in business and industry. What they do is 
their own responsibility and they themselves set their 
tasks in both efficiency and volume of production. 

In such an organization as Kiwanis, therefore, there is 
certainly a fine opportunity for the application of the 
principle which lies back of this “stakhanovite’’ movement 
in Russian industry. Our Kiwanis leaders may well be- 
come Kiwanis ‘‘stakhanovites’’—those who as Kiwanis 
officers and committee chairmen personally volunteer to 
increase their efficiency and production in Kiwanis work. 

Kiwanis has just observed its twenty-first anniversary. 
We rightly take pride in the record of growth and accom- 
plishment which the history of those years records. How- 
ever, it is contrary to the spirit of Kiwanis for our leaders 
to be self-satisfied and to glory in the past accomplish- 
ments of the organization to the neglect of the present and 
future. It is rather the spirit of Kiwanis to strive each 
year to accomplish a real advance through the increased 
efficiency and devotion of its voluntary leaders. 
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The story is told of the great publisher and philan- 
thropist, George William Childs, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, who maintained a close and friendly 
working relation with his employes, that once in going 
through his newspaper plant a compositor showed him an 
advertisement which he had just set in type and asked him 
what he thought of it. Knowing much of the psychology of 
dealing with his workers, Mr. Childs studied the set-up of the 
advertisement and then finally said to the workman, “Fhat 
and better will do.” 

It is certainly the spirit of Kiwanis for our leaders to 
take a similar attitude toward the fine past of Kiwanis and 
especially the excellent 1935 record of Kiwanis. While 
looking upon it with true pride, we should really say for 
1936, “That of the past—that of 1935—and better will de.” 

To carry out such a purpose our officers, direetors, trus- 
tees and committee chairmen, in club, district and even In- 
ternational, may well volunteer to do their utmost te in- 
crease their efficiency in their several] responsibilities and 
to enlarge their volume of production in the interests of 
Kiwanis. The motive for such voluntary action is not an 
increased monetary or other reward. It is the satisfaction 
in contributing to a still further advance of Kiwanis and 
a still larger volume of service and leadership in line with 
the purposes and objectives of our organization. 

Looking back upon the creditable 1935 record of Kiwanis, 
we should give full acknowledgment to the faithful labors 
which made that possible. But we should also face the new 
administrative year of 1936 with fresh devotion and de- 
termination and say, “That and better will do.” 

In Kiwanis there is no executive official, as in business 
and industry, with authority to compel increased effort for 
the accomplishment of a still better record. It is up to our 
voluntary leaders to determine the degree of their appli- 
cation and of their efficiency in Kiwanis work. The more 
devoted leaders may seek to persuade those who seem to 
be lagging in their labors to do better. Those who are 
moved by such a spirit should do all that they can to 
create in their fellow leaders and members the same earnest 
devotion to achieve an improved Kiwanis record. But in 
the last analysis the standard of service in Kiwanis is 
voluntarily set by each and every leader. 

District governors should determine that they will in- 
crease their efforts to give their districts the strongest pos- 
sible leadership through better plans and more vigorous 
supervisory work. Club presidents should volunteer to 
increase their efficiency as leaders of their clubs and to 
inspire better functioning and larger achievements in ac- 
tivities. Our International officers should seek to mprove 
their service as members of our Board and as consultants 
to districts and to International committees. And members 
may well exemplify this same spirit. 

May our officers, directors, trustees and committee chair- 
men—club, district and International and even our mem- 
bers, volunteer as Kiwanis “stakhanovites’” to increase 
their efficiency during the present year. Threugh 
their voluntary adoption of higher standards for their 
various official responsibilities may Kiwanis record a still 
better year in 1936. 
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Crime and Its Control —Another View 


HE Lindbergh escape, if we may so 

entitle it, has within the recent 

past burst into the news, created 
its furor of discussion and publicity, 
and is now on the way to partial ob- 
scurity. It is so recent that it would 
be impertinent in this article to at- 
tempt to review the various phases of 
the discussion, or to comment upon the 
propriety or impropriety, the necessity 
or lack of necessity, of the voluntary 
exile of America’s foremost citizen of 
the younger generation. 

Likewise, so many articles have been 
written, and so many statistics have 
been given, that it is a useless task to 
recite the comparative lawlessness of 
the citizens of the United States, as 
compared with those of the European 
countries, or even with our own Amer- 
ican neighbor to the north. 

The problem of improving our rec- 
ord as a civilized and disciplined peo- 
ple is one which should be approached 
calmly and carried out without undue 
anpeal to the emotions. The plan which 
will succed will have the support of 
only a relatively small group in our 
community. The Kiwanis clubs furnish 


a nucleus for such a group. 


Some Limitations 

It is necessary to appreciate the 
limitations which, by the very nature 
of things, are imposed upon those who 
seek to improve law enforcement 
among the people of the United States. 
There are limitations, and because of 
them we must be content with mod- 
erate success. We must be patient and 
persistent. We must work calmly on, 
in the face of discouraging temporary 
failures. 

The limitations on improvement 
consist of the temper of the citizens 
generally, and by citizens I mean not 
the criminal or occasionally criminal 
element, but of the people generally. 
The other great limitation is the lack 
of anything even approximating a 
religious unity of the great mass of 
the people, and the seeming impos- 
sibility of securing that, within this 
generation, at least. 


One of the Costs of Freedom 

Let us take up the first limitation. 
We must remember that the American 
people are the descendants from vari- 
ous groups who were, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in rebellion against the 
constituted authorities, either political 
or ecclesiastic, or both, of the coun- 
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tries from which they came; or, to 
state it in the way we Americans usu- 
ally state it, they came to America to 
seek freedom, both political and eccle- 
siastic. They set up a government, 
local, state and national, designed to 
give to the individual the greatest pos- 
sible freedom, and this necessitated 
limitations upon the state in its power 
to control the actions of the individual 
citizens. The citizens of the United 
States will not in any foreseeable 
space of time tolerate governmental 
regulation of their actions to the ex- 
tent that such regulation is common 
in the European countries. The price 
which the law abiding American citi- 
zen must pay for this freedom is a 
larger number of criminals than would 
be developed under a stricter system 
applicable to all citizens. 


Lack of Religious Unity 


The next limitation is lack of ap- 
proximate religious unity. We Amer- 
icans like to refer to this as religious 
freedom. The term has been much 
abused. It has brought forth such a 
multitudinous number of religious 
sects that religious indifference has 
arisen among the citizens—at least in- 
difference to organized religion. No 
one can doubt but that an organized 
religious discipline is the greatest aid 
to the state in the keeping of order in 
civil discipline. This is recognized 
clearly by all rulers of large groups 
of people. All of the countries of Eu- 
rope have a fairly unified organization 
of religion. This does not mean that 
there are not minorities who follow a 
different religious creed and discipline 
than the majority in the European 
countries, but it does mean that in 
most of those countries, there is one 
organized religious creed and _ dis- 
cipline which preponderates and over- 
shadows all of the rest, and by this 
mere fact is a great aid to the state. 

So many of the constitutions of our 
various commonwealths prevent the 
use of our highly organized and ex- 
tensive system of education from be- 
ing used as the agency for recreating 
religious belief and discipline among 
the great mass of our people. The 
organized churches are finding it more 
and more difficult to cope with lack of 
religious belief and discipline. 

For these brief reasons, it seems 
improbable that the political govern- 
ment can look with any degree of hope 
to aid from organized religion in pre- 
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venting the alarming increase of per- 
sons among our citizens who may be 
classed as criminal. 

We must not, therefore, expect to 
make too much progress. Because of 
the staggering proportions of the 
problem, those who approach it are 
inclined to urge drastic changes in the 
criminal law and procedure. This is 
particularly true when the proposal is 
from a layman, as distinguished from 
a lawyer. These persons forget that 
much of the criminal law, both pro- 
cedural and substantive, is an absolute 
necessity to the protection of the 
cherished freedom of the American 
citizen. They only see that these 
principles and these procedural rules 
are twisted and diverted by clever, 
and sometimes unscrupulous lawyers 
to enable the guilty to escape the just 
punishment of their deeds. 


Lawyers Have Been Alert 


It is true beyond question that the 
criminal procedural law of this coun- 
try should be improved. It is true to 
a less degree that the substantive 
criminal law needs improvement. How- 
ever, this phase of the problem of im- 
provement in the method of curbing 
crime is better left to the lawyers, 
both at the bar and on the bench, than 
to be attempted by agitation and dis- 
cussion by laymen. The various law- 
yers’ organizations and judges’ organi- 
zations and prosecuting attorneys’ or- 
ganizations have, during the past 
decade or two, been quite alive and 
alert to their responsibility for an im- 
provement of the criminal substantive 
and procedural law. 

The layman can best aid in ac- 
complishing that result by giving heed 
to the recommendations made by those 
groups. It requires, of course, taking 
the professional opinion largely as a 
dogma of faith. The average citizen 
cannot be expected to take the time 
to inform himself upon the reasons for 
various principles of restrictive con- 
trol, described generally as the crim- 
inal law. 

The citizens generally can effect a 
reform which the professional group 
constantly neglect because the latter 
recognize their patent inability to be 
effective in advancing it. The laymen, 
as distinguished from the lawyers, are 
better qualified by temperament, train- 
ing and experience, to form the spear- 
head for this reform, than are the pro- 
fessional lawyers. 
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Urges Reform in Method 
of Selecting Judges 


The reform concerning which I 
speak is the reform in the method of 
selecting those who are charged with 
the enforcement of the law, and a re- 
form in the tenure of office and dis- 
cipline of the law enforcers when se- 
lected. By law enforcers, I have in 
mind meinly the judges, the state’s 
attorneys, or lawyers, and the police. 

The superiority of Great Britain in 
the field of law enforcement over the 
United States is due mainly to the 
matter of personnel of the law en- 
forcing agencies. I eliminate from 
consideration the limitations men- 
tioned in the foregoing part of this 
article. 

Our criminal law and procedure is 
not widely different from the Britsh. 
We took our criminal law and proced- 
ure from Great Britain. Of course, 
quite a few changes have been made, 
but in substance, the British criminal 
law and procedure is not greatly dif- 
ferent, nor better, than our own. 

Why, then, do the criminal statistics 
indicate that Great Britain is a very 
law abiding country, and that in com- 
parison, the United States is a very 
lawless country? 


Why is British Personnel Superior? 


As pointed out above, the difference 
is not in the criminal law itself, either 
procedural or substantive. The dif- 
ference is in the personnel which en- 
forces it. The question then arises: 
Why is the personnel of the law en- 
forcing agencies so much superior in 
Great Britain than it is in the United 
States? 

The answer is not that the citizens 
of Great Britain, from whom the per- 
sonnel of the law enforcing agencies 
are drawn, are so much superior, 
either in intelligence or patriotism, or 
a sense of duty, to the American citi- 
zens from whom we must draw our 
personnel. The difference is in the 
method of selecting the personnel, and 
the difference in the tenure of office 
and in the method of discipline of the 
same in the two countries. 


Appointment Better than Election 


Let us begin at the top. In Great 
Britain, the judges are appointed by 
the government. They have a tenure 
for life or good behavior. They have 
a cohesive organization and a ready 
means of disciplining those members 
of the judiciary who need it. This 
discipline is mainly brought about by 
the restraining power which the 
opinion of a small compact group has 
upon the individual members of that 
group. There is an esprit de corps 
among the judiciary which acts as a 
disciplinary and inspiring force upon 
each member of it. This same esprit 
de corps can be created in a compar- 
atively short space of time in the 
United States if proper conditions are 
set up. 

We already have this same esprit de 
corps among the federal judiciary, and 


for the same reason. The federal 
judiciary, just as the British judiciary, 
is a small, compact group, appointed 
by the governing forces, and holding 
office during life, except for flagrant 
misbehavior. While it is true that the 
method of original selection of our 
federal judges could be improved 
upon, and doubtless the method of 
selecting the British judges could be 
improved upon, nevertheless it is im- 
mensely superior to the method of 
selection by popular election, just as a 
tenure for life is immensely superior 
to a short tenure of office. 

In England, the Bar is a closely or- 
ganized unit, and maintains a high 
discipline for its individual members. 
The Bar in Great Britain has much 
more influence in the matter of the 
selection of judges than the Bar of 
the United States. The layman can 
best improve the condition of the Bar 
in the United States by encouraging 
the Bar to effect a more cohesive and 
better disciplined organization for it- 
self, and by encouraging it to take 
greater interest and wield greater in- 
fluence in the appointment of judges. 


Federal Judiciary Rates High 

I believe that my readers will, from 
their own experience and observation 
in reading, agree with me that as a 
law enforcing agency, the federal 
judiciary, which is appointed to office 
and holds office for life, is vastly 
superior as a law enforcing agency, 
to the judiciary of his particular state, 
which is elected by popular vote, and 
which holds office for a short term of 
years. 

The American people, if they wish 
to have law enforcement, must aban- 
don their present futile attempt to 
secure the right kind of judges by 
popular primaries and elections to of- 
fice for a short term of years. Until 
the citizens of the United States and 
the various states come to that con- 
clusion, there is very little hope for 
stronger and better judiciaries, as law 
enforcing agencies. When a strong 
judiciary is secured by the proper sys- 
tem, it will itself give a great momen- 
tum to the reform in other directions. 

I have already touched upon the or- 
ganization of the bar. The public is 
not particularly concerned about this, 
but they should, on all occasions, en- 
courage the lawyers in their present 
efforts to have a more. closely organ- 
ized, and better disciplined group. If 
the people set up a well organized and 
disciplined judiciary, it will soon ac- 
quire an esprit de corps and it will 
see to the proper organization and 
discipline of the lawyers. 

The next law enforcing agency 
which needs improvement as to per: 
sonnel is the prosecuting attorney, or 
state’s attorney, who is charged with 
the duty of presenting charges be- 
fore the courts against individual of- 
fenders. 

The last and largest group which I 
will treat here, of law enforcing 
agencies, is the police. What can be 
done with a well organized and proper- 
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ly disciplined group of police has been 
well demonstrated to the American 
people by the success of the so-called 
G-Men of the federal government. 

In our larger cities, the local police 
force is a professonal group, and even 
in our smaller cities and towns, this 
is true, but in a slightly less degree. 
Because this is a large group, it is 
not so easy to accomplish discipline 
from within, as it is in the other law 
enforcing agencies above referred to. 
It is not, however, impossible. Our 
police, in most localities, while ostens- 
ibly on the merit system, and while as 
a matter of practice usually hold of- 
fice during life and good behavior, 
nevertheless the rewards for good ser- 
vice, and the chances of advancement, 
are still almost universally in the 
hands of politicians who, for the time 
being, are in the control of the city 
government. 


A Suggestion 

To have strict law enforcement 
under the adverse conditions existing 
in the United States today, the Amer- 
ican citizen must reconcile himself to 
the thought of centralizing a great 
deal of power in a small group of men. 

I hesitate to suggest details for ac- 
complishing the result above advocat- 
ed. It must differ in different local- 
ities, and differ as between the state 
law enforcing agencies and the fed- 
eral. I am thinking mainly, however, 
in this article, of the slackness of the 
state law enforcing agency, as dis- 
tinguished from the federal. I believe 
that there should be elected in each 
state one official to be known as the 
Chief Law Enforcer, and that he 
should be a man who is qualified to 
be a judge. This man should be elect- 
ed at the same time as the governor 
of the state, and for the same term, 
so as to secure and keep for the peo- 
ple at least as great control over the 
law enforcement officer as they do have 
over their governor. This law enforc- 
ing officer should be given the power 
to select by appointment all the judges, 
state’s attorneys, and other prosecut- 
ing officers and police of the state and 
of the various subdivisions thereof. I 
would place no restrictions or hamper 
the law enforcing officer, except the 
restriction that his appointees should 
hold office during good behavior, and 
that the question of the fitness to re- 
main in the offices to which they are 
appointed should be determined in a 
fair and expeditious manner, upon 
complaint by the Chief Law Enforcer. 


Majority Want Stricter Enforcement 


With such a set-up, the enforcement 
of the law would be as strict as the 
temper and opinion of the people of 
the state as a whole may demand. If 
the people of the state do not desire 
the law to be enforced, it will not be 
enforced under any system of law en- 
forcement, or by any personnel, how- 
ever selected. The trouble today is 
that the law is not enforced as strictly 
as the vast majority of the citizens 
would like to have it enforced. 











MAN POWER 


HE ability of engines to turn 

wheels and thus produce energy is 
measured in a mythical thing called 
“horse-power.” This has been so 
standardized that it is as definite as 
a pound, a yard or a gallon. If Ki- 
wanis is to be measured in its work, 
it must be figured in man power. 
Just as a thousand horse-power en- 
gine would be wasted under the hood of an ordinary tour- 
ing ear, so also would a two hundred man-power Kiwanis 
club be wasted on a town of five thousand inhabitants. 

A hundred horse-power, eight cylinder engine has been 
proved to have all the power necessary for an ordinary 
automobile. There are variations of this standard, of 
eourse. A club of thirty-five to fifty has proved to have 
sufficient man power for a town of five thousand inhabi- 
tants. There are many variations from this standard, also, 
depending on the diversity of elassifications in the town 
in question. 

It is a truism that there is much more likelihood that a 
Kiwanis club wil] be under than over man powered. There 
are a few clubs which would not be more powerful clubs in 
their communities if they were driven by a higher man 
power. 

There is available man power in every community in 
which a Kiwanis club functions. Over and over again this 
has been demonstrated by some enthusiast who refused to 
believe that there were not men in that town who were 
needed by Kiwanis, and who needed Kiwanis. 

There is such a man in your club. If allowed to organize 
and lead a membership committee, he would soon have the 
added foree of these new men helping Kiwanis to push its 
objectives. Why not appoint such a man to head such a 
committee? 
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Too many men go to the grave like rivers go to the 
sea, by hunting the low ground. 


KIWANIS SIGNS 


HE hum of the humble bee and the 
hum of the straight eights is 
abroad in the land. John Citizen, Mrs. 
John and all the little Citizens are 
buzzing across the landscape in a 
magic carpet of rubber and steel. 
John Citizen has a little red insignia 
just over the tail light of his car by 
which he proudly announces to the 
world that he is a Kiwanian. John is interested in Kiwanis 
and is prejudiced in favor of towns with Kiwanis clubs. 
When John slows down to thirty-five because the subur- 
ban sign says the speed limit is twenty-five, John begins to 
be interested in the town he is entering. When he sees a 
Kiwanis sign, John’s heart has a glow of interest in and 
friendship for the town he is entering. He is glad to know 
that there is a Kiwanis club in Jonesville. 
Of course, if there is no sign in the suburb, John does 
not know there is a Kiwanis club in that town. If there is 
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a sign and it is defaced or leaning drunkenly on its support, 
John is likely to think of the Kiwanis club in that town as 
resembling its sign. , 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to appoint a committee from 
your club with power to erect Kiwanis signs on the main 
highways entering town? If you already have such signs, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to appoint a committee to survey 
them regularly and see if a bit of straightening of the pole 
or repainting of the sign, or some other repairs, might not 
give touring John Citizen a better opinion of Jonesville 
and the Kiwanis club there? Just a matter of Kiwanis 
pride, of course, but it is all a part of those clean-up, paint- 
up movements that Kiwanis clubs always indorse and help. 

* 8 SS 
The man who is charitable only in his will, is 
giving away money for which he has 
no further use. 


SPRING 


F spring came but once a century 

instead of every year, al] business 
would cease for its duration and we 
would hold a festival in keeping with 
its joys. The time of violets and green 
ieaves, fresh carpets of grass and re- 
newed warmth in the sunshine would 
be a wonder time, and we would revel 
in what we now take for granted. 

This refers, of course, to us oldsters for whom time is 
speeding. For the small boy and the smal] girl, there are 
long centuries between Christmas and Christmas again. 
There are eternities of snow, ice and cold between glorious 
spring and glorious spring. So, when spring comes, there 
is joy in the heart of childhood, and that gladness would 
be ours if springs were a century apart instead of a yearly 
routine. 

One of the poets opined that with the coming of the 
springtime, young man’s faney lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. The young boy’s fancy, however, turns to thoughts of 
bull heads and perch in the creeks and ponds, to birds’ nests 
in the trees, and to the possibility of going barefooted. The 
temperature of the old swimming hole and the contents of 
the old woodpecker’s hole in the tree are of interest to him. 

In the woods, his curiosity may bring him into poison ivy 
or a nest of yellow jackets. Undirected, his interest in birds’ 
nests and squirrels’ homes may become destructive. His 
interest in the old swimming hole may result in a drowning 
if he has not been taught both caution and swimming. 

If proper facilities and proper direction are given him 
on Saturdays, he is less likely to play hookey on Thursdays. 
If proper instructions are given him, he is much more likely 
to become a scientist and a conservationist than a vandal. 
Either through the Boy Scouts or other agencies already 
organized for the work, or under the direction oi the Ki- 
wanis Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee, each Kiwanis club 
should see to it that this springtime urge for the great 
open spaces be gratified, and that our boys and girls have 
an opportunity to study the flora and fauna of the neigh- 
boring woods and learn that there is little joy in ruthless 
destruction of it. 

It is none too early to begin this job, and there is no 
organization better able to do it than Kiwanis. 
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REAL FUN! 
= Ml HEN they organized this Big 

‘ Brother movement in our 

} club, I thought it was a lot of hooie 
es and didn’t hesitate to say so. I have 
no children of my own, and when 
they took a kid out of police court 
and told me to be his big brother, 
was I mad! I don’t know anything 
about kids. The boy told me right 
out that he didn’t like the idea, and only came to me be- 
cause he didn’t want to go to jail. I was equally honest 
and told him he was going to be a nuisance, and I was 
only taking him on to keep from being laughed at by my 
gang at the club. 

“T asked him why he tried to steal a gun that he couldn’t 
shoot inside the city limits, and he explained that he was 
going to play hookey and go out in the country and shoot 
a rabbit because he had a good dog. So, on a bargain 
that he was to furnish the dog and I the gun, and go hunt- 
ing the next Saturday, he agreed to go to scheol the rest 
of the week. I had to buy him a sweater when Saturday 
came, because the weather had turned cold. We didn’t 
get any rabbits, but a farmer chased us off his place and 
we had to run for it. I let him shoot the gun a couple of 
times and we got to liking each other, and we went to a 
movie now and then. He is a smart kid and was sorry he 
was so much bother to me, but he said he had to keep 
coming for fear they would put him in jail. I told him 
he would have to keep coming to prevent my being laughed 
at, and we arrived at a friendship established because we 
were an annoyance to each other. 

“Well, he got so he brought me his school reports because 
no one at home was interested in them, and I talked to him 
about what he was going to do when he grew up, and he 
decided to be a lawyer, of all things! He is going to work 
in my office after school is out and see how he likes the 
law on closer contact. Lawyers have to clean their nails 
and wash behind their ears, and he doesn’t like that much, 
but he is willing to do it if that’s what it takes to be a 
lawyer. I told him that was the only reason I did it. 

“T’ve had the little devil up to my house a lot of times 
and he likes my wife. He won’t go to the movies with her, 
though, because he says it is sissy to run around with 
women. He made a lump in my throat the other day when 
he said, ‘You know, I kind of like you. You are regular!’ 
Now I suppose | will have to see him through school, be- 
cause his folks haven’t anything. Don’t boys kick out a 
devil of a lot of shoes in a year?” 

Then he laughed and said that he still thinks the Big 
Brother movement is a lot of hooie. Liar! 

~~. 2. a 
It is small wonder so few men will devote a year 
to writing a novel, when you can buy a 
good one for a dollar. 


WHEN ENTERTAINMENT ENTERTAINS 


7 Didnt know ECENT Kiwanis history tells of a 
D) ress clent Jack fine club in a large city which 
gave its annual Stag Night. Much 
preparation was made, the committee 
in charge worked hard, and the event 
was much advertised. The plan was 
to go to all the night clubs in the city 
and solicit from the management 
talent out of the floor shows. The 
committee met with every encouragement, and a fine pro- 
gram was made up of the best acts out of the various 
shows. As usual, the show people were eager to codperate 
with Kiwanis. When the eventful night came and the merry 
party gathered, the entertainment was far from the antici- 
pated success. To quote from the Bible, “They all with one 
accord began to make excuse.” For various reasons, all of 
them no doubt legitimate, most of the acts failed to show up. 

The incident is not so unusual as to make it worthy of 
mention save for the undoubted moral it points. Even had 
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all the acts been present and done their professional best, 
the show would not have been one half so interesting and 
amusing as it would have been had the Kiwanians forgot- 
ten about professional talent and done the show themselves. 

In every club, no matter how small, there are men who 
have the ability to write skits or adapt them from profes- 
sional acts. The most celebrated dinner in the world is 
put on annually by the Gridiron Club. To it men travel the 
width of the continent, and consider the money well spent. 
The sole entertainment is put on by the members, and 
consists only of satire on current political events. 

Not every club has the money or the ability of this group 
of newspaper artists and correspondents, but this is a mark 
for any Kiwanis club to shoot at. In every town there is a 
mayor, a board of aldermen or a city commission, and each 
is vulnerable. In every club there are members whose weak- 
nesses can be pointed out, to the good-natured laughter of 
their fellow members. In every club there is talent enough 
te do these things and do them well, with no expense and 
little costuming. Minstrel shows, blaek outs, skits, mono- 
logues, home-written plays, mock trials and marriages, and 
a dozen other skeletons may be used. as foundations for 
wit and humor, with local applications which will convulse 
a home audience. 

These shows develop self-expression, poise and fellow- 
ship. For real enjoyment few professional programs can 
compete with shows staged by and with Kiwanians. 

By all means, let us give entertainments which entertain. 

x SNS S 
The shepherds of government should shear, 
not skin their sheep. 


A MOMENT'S PAUSE 


HE history of business on this con- 

tinent is recorded in saw-toothed 
graphs. Business is good and we are 
climbing upward like a squirrel in a 
well filled tree, or we are sliding 
down, with business so bad that we 
are all pulling at the brakes with one 
hand, with the other on the wheel 
trying to avoid a skid. 

But whether the tendency is up or down, the business 
man is the busy man. When business is good and the graph 
is on the upward climb, the business man feels that he 
must stand by and get his while the getting is good. If 
business is bad, he feels that he must stand by and watch 
every move to prevent its getting worse. 

Thus, no matter what the conditions, the business man 
feels that his business life depends upon his complete at- 
tention at that particular moment. If we pause to think, 
we realize that this way madness lies. Insane asylums, 
sanitariums, hospitals, yes, and cemeteries, are filled with 
victims of this system. If we pause to think! If we only 
would! The price is too high, my masters, the price is 
too high. 

Business becomes an eternal treadmill in which we run 
until we fall exhausted. The misquotation, “What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, only to die and 
leave a rich widow?” is good philosophy. We run past more 
important things than we catch up with. 

Here is an important function of Kiwanis, Attendance on 
Kiwanis meetings pays huge dividends. Kiwanis is but a 
breath catching pause, but it is psychologically important. 
It makes men realize that they can leave business for an 
hour a week and go back to it better for the momentary 
relaxation. It teaches them that fellowship, friendship and 
association with other business men, not only pay soul 
soothing dividends, but actual cash dividends in the broader 
viewpoint gained. 

Old Omar’s philosophy was good when he pleaded for 

“A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of BEING from the Well amid the Waste.” 

Kiwanis is this Well, and the BEING he refers to is 
that sense of well-being after this momentary Halt amid 
the Waste—the waste ef hurry and the waste of health in 
the eternal chase after the elusive dollar which loses its 
importance with each new one accumulated. 
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Talk On Talk 


By JON EDWARD WARFEL 


Member, University Kiwanis Club, Cleveland, Ohio; 


and Correspondent, El Paso Times 


“A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’—Solomon. 


EW things are more wonderful than 
the significance, origin, and struc- 
ture of words. Speech is man’s 

splendor; it is the Rubicon that ani- 
mals dare not approach. Animals have 
memory, determination, intelligence, 
devotion, but only man knows the 
glory of uttering significant sounds. 

The accuracy of argumentation, the 

purity of belief and intelligence, the 
influences exerted, and the impressions 
knowledge of 


made, all hinge up a 
words. In every relation of life, it is 
on the inflection of a word that the 


direction of our thoughts and the ex- 
pression of our will turn. 

The fierce Mirabeau in reply to an 
opponent in the National Assembly 
shouted, “Words are THINGS!” And 
indeed they were—living things— 
when Mirabeau hurled them from the 


Tribune full of power and meaning. 
The winged words of ancient Homer 
were living things. For 3,000 years 


they have maintained their flight over 
gulfs in history in which empires have 
been wrecked and civilizations de- 
stroyed. 

Language has been called the arm- 
ory of the mind. The words of Web- 
ster and Calhoun frequently told up- 
on their adversaries battering them 
down like shot from guns. Just as 
so many bullets are harmless enough 
when put into a little pile in a glass 
tray, so are words harmless when ar- 
rayed in meaningless rows in the dic- 
tionary. But let a genius give them 
the vitalizing touch and they leap to 
life like bullets fired from a rifle. 

Said Sir Thomas Browne, “Scholars 
are men of peace. They carry no arms, 
but their tongues are sharper than 
Actus his razors; their pens carry 
further and make a louder report than 
thunder. I had rather stand the shock 
of a basalisco than the fury of a 
merciless pen!” 

Man’s words are as much his own 
and part of him as his thoughts. Words 
are the incarnation, not the dress, of 
thought. In the works of any great 
writer attempt to subsitute other words 
for those that are used and you will 
find that the author’s own words are 
part and parcel of his mind and con- 
ception. 


In the recollection of any passage 
of Shakespeare one or more words may 
escape you. But you may _ hunt 
through the 40,000 words in the lan- 
guage and not one will fit the vacant 
place except that which the poet put 
there. 


Coleridge says of Shakespeare, 
“Though he uses the simplest and 
homeliest terms you might as well 


think of pushing a brick out of a wall 
with your forefinger as attempt to 
remove a word out of any of the fin- 
ished passages of Shakespeare.” 
Milton had the remarkable 
of giving force and significance to his 
simplest words. In his description of 
the largest of land animals in ‘“Para- 
dise Lost,’ Milton, in one line repre- 
sents the monster as coming from the 


power 


ground and we almost involuntarily 
start aside so forceful is the brief 
description: ‘‘Behemoth, the biggest 
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born of earth, upheaved his vastness. 

Emerson, speaking of the intense 
vitality of Montaigne’s words says that 
if you cut them they will bleed. 

Few persons are aware of the vast 
amount of knowledge necessary to give 
the etymology and definition of a word. 

Forty members of the French Acad- 
emy once undertook to define the word 
“crab.” At length they hit upon this: 
““A crab is a small red fish which walks 
backwards.”’ The president of the acad- 
emy, when interrogated concerning 
the correctness of the definition, said, 
“Perfect, gentlemen, perfect. But I 
must make one little exception for the 
sake of natural history; the crab is 
NOT a fish, it is NOT red, and it does 
NOT walk backwards!” 

The importance of the study of 
words should not be under-rated. Dan- 
iel Webster was frequently seen ab- 
sorbed in his study of the English dic- 
tionary. One of our most distinguished 
American authors is said to be in the 
habit of reading the dictionary from 
cover to cover three times a year. It 
is only by working in the mines of a 
language that one can fill his store- 
house with clear-cut, sharp-edged ex- 
pressions—can be above using cheap, 
common, and inadequate words. 

Frequently the question has been 
discussed, “Could man think if de- 
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prived of speech?” The example of the 
deaf and dumb, who evidently think 
not by association of sound but of 
touch, appears to show that man might 
find an efficient subsitute. Roscius, 
famed Roman actor, claimed that he 
could express a sentiment in a greater 
variety of ways by significant gestures 
than Cicero could by language. 

In olden days when ambassadors 
wished to convince invaders that they 
could not capture their country, they 
argued by merely bringing the out- 
siders a bird, a mouse, a frog, and two 
arrows. These items implied that the 
outsiders would have to soar like a 
bird, burrow like a mouse, hide in the 
marshes like a frog, or they would 
never be able to escape their shafts. 
Facts like these tend to show that man 
might have been (as the root of the 
word man implies in Sanskrit) a 
“thinking being” though he had never 
been glorified with speech. 

In his book, “Outline of the Laws 
of Thought,’’ William Thomson says: 

“Who can estimate the inconveni- 
ence that would result and the degree 
in which mental activity would be ar- 
rested, were we compelled to do with- 
out comprehensive words which epi- 
tomize theories, sum up the labors of 
the past, and facilitate and abridge 
future mental processes? The effect 
would be to restrict all scientific dis- 
covery as effectually as commerce and 
exchange would be restricted if all 
transportation had to be carried on 
with iron and copper as the sole me- 
diums of mercantile intercourse.” 


And, in conclusion, we give you 
Lord Byron’s statement on words: 
“Words are things and a small 


drop of ink falling like dew upon a 
thought produces that which makes 
thousands, perhaps millions, THINK!” 
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International Committee Suggestions 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
By JOHN F. EASTWOOD 
Chairman of Committee 


ARING for the Under-Privileged 

Child is the first objective in Ki- 
wanis. The challenge for 1936 is that 
every club participate in and report 
some under-privileged child work. Your 
club is undoubtedly now carrying on 
some splendid activity. Your Interna- 
tional committee urges you to empha- 
size in a stronger manner than ever the 
Personal Service angle. 

If, however, your club is not doing 
some under-privileged child work at 
present, or finds it difficult to get start- 
ed, your committee will welcome the 
opportunity to be of assistance to you. 
Every club president has been sent a 
copy of the Committee Program for 
Clubs in 1936. Each club committee 
should check the program carefully to 
see what part can be applied to the 
membership of its own club. 

The program has been divided into 
three sections, namely, Personal Serv- 
ice, Group Service, and Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

Personal Service. This service will 
be of most benefit to club members in- 
dividually, but it will also build for the 
club a greater community importance. 

Group Service. Through this service 
a close study can be made and advan- 
tage taken of the various national, 
state and local statuatory provisions as 
they apply to the care for under-privi- 
leged children. 

Hard of Hearing. It is estimated 
that over 3,000,000 or 5.6 per cent of 
all school children have impaired hear- 
ing. Through proper and sometimes 
simple treatments a large percentage of 
these unfortunates can be cured. Sev- 
eral of our clubs are doing outstanding 
work along this line. 

Let us make 1936 a year to be proud 
of for the benefit of the Under-Privi- 
ledged Child! 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By C. C. DUNSMOOR 
Chairman of Committee 


VERY CLUB DOING SOMETHING 

IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
1936! Each chairman of a club Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance should 
have (1) a copy of the “Vocational 
Guidance Program for Clubs in 1936” 
and (2) a set of the excellent material 
prepared by a previous International 
committee entitled, “Supplementary 
Suggestions on Different Phases of Vo- 
cational Guidance.” A line to Head- 
quarters will bring these to you, if 
you do not have them. 


Your present International commit- 
ee has recently prepared a_ bulletin 
containing suggestions for the practi- 
cal application of the above material. 
This bulletin is now in the hands of 
the club presidents and it is suggested 
that the club committee chairman se- 
cure this copy, or write for one to 
Headquarters, if it has not already 
been referred to him. It describes a 
number of ways in which Kiwanis clubs 
can assist in this important task of 
guiding young people in the choice of a 
vocation. 

The International committee will be 
very glad to receive suggestions, re- 
ports on projects under way and in- 
formation as to methods which have 
been found to work successfully. 


AGRICULTURE 
By JOSEPH A. FROHOCK 
Chairman of Committee 


Kiwanis Should Help Get the Farmer 
and City Man Better Acquainted 
in 1936! 


ET us as Kiwanians take the lead in 

trying to promote a more friendly 
understanding between our city and 
country cousins in 1936. The past few 
years have clearly demonstrated that 
there can be no real prosperity in this 
country unless the farmer can get a 
decent price for what he produces and 
thereby have some money over and 
above the bare necessities of life to buy 
cars, radios, and the many other manu- 
factured goods. 

We earnestly commend to your at- 
tention the Six-Point Program pre- 
pared for you by this committee. At 
least one of these six points can prac- 
tically and profitably be sponsored by 
any Kiwanis club, large or small. 

We invite BIG CITY CLUBS to con- 
sider Point 6 in the program. Every 


one of you have RELIEF and UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. Think over our sugges- 
tions. 

This committee will offer during the 
The first 


year four bulletins. is al- 





ready in the mail. It is on 4-H Club 
work, one of the most important move- 
ments under way in this country and 
one that means as much if not more 
to this nation than any other. This 
first bulletin is in two chapters. The 
first is, “What a Kiwanis Club Can 
Accomplish in 4-H Club Activities.” 

It is written by P. S. Peterson of De- 
troit Lakes, Minnesota, a man who 
knows his subject, and who writes so 
everybody can understand. He has been 
on this work for several years for his 
own club, for his district, and is this 
year a member of this committee. The 
other section of the bulletin is, ‘4-H 
Leadership Conferences, What They 
Do,” by Lynn Thurston, many times 
chairman of the Indiana District Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the outstanding 
leader on this subject in Kiwanis In- 
ternational. He, too, writes in plain, 
every-day language. 

We have the problem of several mil- 
lion unemployed industrial workers and 
their families. Many will have to get 
“Back to the Land” and help feed 
themselves. Start to help this situation 
by training the boys and girls in 4-H 
work. 

Much time and effort will be spent 
by this committee to help clubs with 
worth-while suggestions on this work 
this year. READ WHAT WE SEND. 


PUBLICITY 


By BEN DEAN 


Chairman of Committee 


Million 


Advertise Kiwanis a 
Times Daily 


How to 





F each of the 85,000 Kiwanians wore 

his lapel] button every day and aver- 
aged only twelve daily contacts with 
his fellow citizens, it would result in 
more than a million daily impressions 
on the public. 

Many corporations consider their 
trademarks worth millions. The value 
of the Kiwanis trademark depends on 
how familiar the public is with it as a 
symbol of useful citizenship. 

What would you think of a manu- 
facturer so careless as to put his trade- 
mark on his goods only a part of the 
time? 

A Kiwanian should wear his lapel 
button every day—not just club days, 
or occasionally. You qualified as a Ki- 
wanian because of your standing in 
the community, and you owe it to your 
club to advertise Kiwanis by wearing 
the emblem so that the public will know 
the character of men it attracts. 




















visitor from a distant state came 
A into my office a few months ago 

on a Saturday morning. He said 
he was in town to attend a convention 
on the following Tuesday. 

“Then you will have time to see 
some of our city,” I observed. 

“My wife will,” he said. “I’ve seen 
it. I have been here two or three times 
before.” 

All of which is interesting to one 
who has lived in or near Washington 
for 20 years and has not yet seen all 
of the interesting things that together 
are Washington. 

Can one see and study all that is 
worth while in Washington in one day 
or in three days? I wonder. And what 
should one see in Washington in order 
to say that he has really seen Wash- 
ington? Again I wonder. 

But wondering doesn’t get anybody 
anywhere. So let’s talk about what 
may be seen in Washington during the 
course of several years in the odds 
and ends of time that a busy person 
snatches out of life. 

I suppose that a man cannot rea- 
sonably say that he has seen Wash- 
ington until he has seen the Capitol 
Building and in it Congress in session. 
For the Capitol is really what gives 
Washington its supreme distinction 
and sets it apart from all of the other 
cities in the country. 

You can look at the Capitol in two 
ways—as a tremendous building with 
many rooms or as the “main office” 
of the United States Government. It 
is a big building. It is so big that the 


Grand Stairway, Library of Congress. 
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dome, built of iron plates and sup- 
ported by marble columns, was eight 
years in the making. It weighs 4,500 
tons and cost a million dollars. It is 
so big that the circular room immedi- 
ately under the dome is 95 feet in 
diameter. It is so big that the ground 
on which it stands is measured in acres. 

The young republic may have been 
poor but its leaders certainly had 
vision. There was nothing cheap or 
shabby about the building they erected 
as their Capitol. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1793. 
The two wings occupied at present by 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives were built many years be- 
fore the central portion, over which 
rises the dome. On the walls of the 
circular hall directly under the dome 
are paintings depicting scenes in the 
history of the country, and here the 
bodies of great men, including our 
martyred president, have lain in state. 

A visit to the Capitol without see- 
ing Statuary Hall is simply out of the 
question. This was the original home 
of the House of Representatives, and 
the scene of the inauguration of sev- 
eral presidents. Congress set this room 
aside in 1864 as a National Hall of 
Statuary, and the President invited 
each state to send a statue of marble 
or bronze of each of two of its dis- 
tinguished sons. 

When people visit the Senate rooms 
or the House rooms they do so not 
to see the rooms but to see the men of 
the Senate or the House about whom 
they have read in the newspapers. And 
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if Congress is in session, and in action, 
visitors may see and hear to their 
hearts’ content. 

When a Senator rises to speak he 
may continue as long as he has breath, 
regardless of whether or not the audi- 
ence walks out on him. In the House 
a speaker will frequently beg for just 
one more minute. 

Many things of historical value are 
kept in use by the Senate and the old 
customs are retained. The gavel used 
by the presiding officer is more than 
100 years old. The desks at which sat 
famous senators of long ago are still 
in use, including those of Clay, Cal- 
houn, Sumner, Webster and Jefferson 
Davis. 

On the plaza east of the Capitol, 
and overflowing into the park, stands 
the crowd to watch the inauguration 
of a president. Across the plaza and 
park from the Capitol is the magni- 
ficent building which houses the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is important 
not because it covers three and one- 
half acres of land, not because it has 
eight acres of floor space, but because 
1,000 readers can be accommodated at 
one time, not because the building cost 
$7,000,000—but because in this Li- 
brary of Congress there are treasures 
in the way of documents and books 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

Besides the books in the Library, 
built up on the collection which Jeffer- 
son had at Monticello, and which he 
sold to the United States, there are 
rare sheets of music, manuscripts, let- 
ters, papers. Here may be seen the 
original Constitution and the original 
Declaration of Independence. Here 
may be seen old books, new books, 
dull books, interesting books—three 
million books of every sort. 

Next to the Library and facing the 
Capitol is the dazzling new white mar- 
ble building to which the Supreme 
Court recently moved from its old 
quarters in the Capitol. The building 
is said to be perfectly proportioned and 
in entire harmony with its surround- 
ings. Above the main portal is some 
fine carving in stone, showing nine 
immense figures of men in Roman 
garb, and below are carved the words, 
“Equal Justice Under Law.” 

The statement that this building 
contains more marble than any build- 
ing in the world can readily be be- 
lieved as one mounts the broad, high 
steps from the street level, enters the 
main corridor and gazes at the ex- 
panse of walls and lofty ceiling. This 
corridor directly leads to the Supreme 




















Court Room, where the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Justices occupy a 
dais at the rear. 

Other rooms on the main floor are 
assigned for the Court’s Conference 
Room, the chambers of the Chief Jus- 
tice and the Associate Justices, and 
the robing rooms. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
the Capitol are three large white build- 
ings about which the stranger usually 
asks. And perhaps the stranger is dis- 
appointed when he learns that they are 
office building, the Senate Office Build- 
ing and the two House Office Buildings. 
Behind those white walls are the in- 
dividual offices of the Senators and of 
the Representatives. In these offices 
is done much the same sort of work 
that is done in offices in ordinary busi- 
ness buildings. 

At the foot of Capitol Hill is the 
Peace Monument, and the beginning 
of the part of Pennsylvania Avenue 
which lies between the Capitol and the 
White House. On this stretch of the 
old Avenue have taken place pretty 
nearly all of Washington’s parades 
and processions. On this part of the 
Avenue have traveled all the presi- 
dents, some on horseback, some in car- 
riages, some in automobiles, and at 
least one—Woodrow Wilson—on foot. 

At the close of the “War between 
the States” the soldiers of the Union 
armies marched down it. Fifty years 
later an army of votes-for-women ad- 
vocates did likewise. Foreign princes 
and other distinguished visitors have 
been carried on it in official carriages 
and automobiles. The youthful Lind- 
bergh, returning from his triumph over 
the Atlantic, was cheered by crowds 
along it. 

The area from First to Third 
Streets on the north side has been 
cleared of buildings for the purpose 
of extending Capito] Park. From Third 
Street along the Avenue to Sixth 


Statue dedicated to Labor with Lincoln Memorial in background. 








Street a group of Municipal Buildings 
for the use of the District of Colum- 
bia government is to be erected. 

In the early days there were sev- 
eral hotels along this part of the ave- 
nue, catering to congressmen. One 
of these hotels is still doing business, 
the National, built in 1826. Henry 
Clay died there in 1852. Another old 
hotel, the Metropolitan, razed recently, 
had been a hotel since 1805. Sam 
Houston was a guest there. Lincoln 
stopped there in 1847, when he first 
visited Washington. And in this old 
hotel John Tyler took the oath of 
office as president in 1841. 

At Seventh Street begins the group 
of buildings erected in what is known 
as “The Triangle.’”’ The Archives 
Building occupies the space between 
Pennsylvania and Constitution, Ave- 
nues, from Seventh to Ninth Streets, 
and is probably the most beautiful and 
stately of all the new government 
buildings. It looks much like the Lin- 
eoln Memorial. This Archives Build- 
ing stands on ground trod by genera- 
tions of housewives and lovers of good 
food. Before it was torn down in 1930, 
Center Market occupied the space for 
many years. Daniel Webster and others 
high in social life carried their baskets 
to and from this market. 

Records of great value in the history 
of our country will be gathered from 
scattered places and will be properly 
classified and cared for in the Archives 
Building. In years gone by, our gov- 
ernment suffered serious losses of rec- 
ords caused by poor storage facilities. 
Many of the official documents now 
carefully guarded by the Department 
of State are works of art, such as the 
fine characters of oriental script carved 
on ivory, messages mounted on fine 
embroidered silks and exquisite en- 
gravings on the steel blades of swords. 

At Ninth Street we come to the new 
Department of Justice Building, and at 


The White House. The Corner Stone was laid in 1872. 
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Eleventh is the great pile of dark stone 
which looks like a fortress, so solidly 
is it built. It housed until recently the 
headquarters offices of the Post Office 
Department. The building is probably 
as strong as it looks, but it is scheduled 
to come down. The plan adopted by 
the government for this part of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue puts it out of the 
picture. 

Back of the old Post Office Building 
on Constitution Avenue is the Internal 
Revenue Building. This bureau is a 
branch of the Treasury Department 
and its work is entirely of a financial 
nature. The Income Tax Division, I 
am told, keeps busy the year ’round. It 
has many special problems to solve, 
besides the routine business of han- 
dling hundreds of thousands of tax 
returns, many representing less than 
$10.00. 

The new building at Twelfth Street 
and filling all the space to Thirteenth 
has taken the place of the old postal 
headquarters. On the Constitution 
Avenue side is the new Department of 
Labor Building, with its twin build- 
ing for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, extending along Constitution 
Avenue to Fourteenth. The two build- 
ings have the appearance of one, with 
an imposing central portico hand- 
somely columned. 

At Pennsylvania Avenue and Thir- 
teenth is what in other cities would 
be known as the City Hall, but in 
Washington it is known as the District 
Building. 

The Commerce Building forms the 
base of the group of federal buildings 
in the Triangle between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets, and extending 
three blocks to Constitution Avenue. 

It is said to cover more ground than 
any other office building in the world. 
Some idea of what such a statement 
as this means may be gleaned from 

(Turn to page 98) 
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the fact that in the building’s base- 
ment excavation, before the edifice 
was erected, there was room in which 
to lay the Woolworth Building (New 
York) on its side, with enough space 
left for Madison Square Garden and 
the Equitable Building. The Commerce 
Building has more than seven miles 
of corridors and there are five and one- 
half acres of glass in its windows. 
Nearly 10,000 workers are going about 
their daily tasks within its walls. 

At Fifteenth Street, Pennsylvania 
Avenue is interrupted by the Treas- 
ury, which stands squarely across its 
path. The story goes that when the 
Treasury Building was to be erected, 
the architects had no intention of 
stretching it across Pennsylvania 
Avenue. There was some controversy 
about the site and one day Andrew 
Jackson, then President, walked im- 
patiently out of the White House and 
stuck his cane in the ground and said: 
“Put the corner-stone right here,” 
and there it was put. 

The Treasury Building is one of the 
largest and most impressive buildings 
in Washington and is said to be the 
finest example of pure Grecian archi- 
tecture in America. It does not show 
to best advantage due to the fact that 
so many buildings are crowded around 
it, particularly the business buildings 
on Fifteenth Street. 

You will find interesting things on 
the inside, including cherished me- 
morials, exquisite marblework, piles of 
money on desks, bags of coin, and bars 
of gold and silver, not to mention men 
who have their fingers on the pulse 
of the world’s financial affairs. 

In one room in this building old 
money in exchange for which new 
money is to be issued is counted and 
audited before being sent to the 
Bureau of Engraving for destruction. 
More than 25,000 pounds of paper 
money are destroyed every day. It 
is afterwards used for making card- 
board. The box in which your new 
hat is delivered may be made of twen- 
ty-dollar bills. 

Just beyond the Treasury is what 
is probably the most famous residence 
in the United States—the home of the 
President—generally known to Ameri- 
cans as the White House, but some- 
times designated as the Executive 
Mansion. 

Having in mind the palaces occu- 
pied by the presidents and kings of 
other countries, visitors from those 
countries probably look upon our 
Executive Mansion as modest indeed. 
It is fitting that it should be so; many 
of the men who have occupied it were 
reared in modest homes. 

Though some of the rooms are large 
and impressive, scarcely any of them 
could be called palatial. The rooms 
which the tourist sees are not used by 
the President’s family as living quar- 
ters. Only friends of the President’s 
family may get an opportunity to see 


W ashington 





(From page 95) 


the Red Room, for instance, where 
the walls are decorated with paintings 
of George and Martha Washington and 
other distinguished people. There is 
also a Blue Room and a Green Room. 

George Washington never lived in 
the White House; when he was Presi- 
dent the capital of the nation was 
Philadelphia. President John Adams 
moved in before it was entirely fin- 
ished. 

Construction was 
and the corner-stone 
George Washington. The house was 
built of gray sandstone. For that rea- 
son, it was at first a gray house and 


started in 1792, 
was laid by 


not a white house. It was painted 
white after the War of 1812, when as 
much of it as would burn was des- 
troyed by the British soldiers when 


they captured the city. 

The White House is surrounded by 
spacious grounds, some 20 acres in 
extent, in which grow large and small 
trees and much. shrubbery. The 
grounds in front of that part of the 
mansion which faces on Pennsylvania 
Avenue are open to the public, that 
is, if the public stays on the drives 
and sidewalks. The grounds at the 
rear are private, being the President’s 
own backyard. 

Directly across from the White 
House is Lafayette Square, probably 
the oldest and most famous of all 
Washington’s many squares and cir- 
cles. Lafayette Square is chiefly fam- 
ous for the people whose windows have 
looked out upon it, including Stephen 


Decatur, Henry Clay, Martin Van- 
Buren, Dolly Madison and Admiral 
Wilkes. 


At Seventeenth Street, just west of 
the White House, is the State, War 
and Navy Building, a huge structure 
of dark stone and many pillars and 
ornaments. At the time it was built, 


about a century ago, there was ample 


Photo by Harris and Ewing. 
Washington Cathedral. 
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room in it to house all of the activi- 
ties of the State Department, the War 
Department, and the Navy Department. 
But both the Army and Navy have 
expanded so much in the years that 
have passed that many of their ac- 


tivities are now carried on in addi- 
tional buildings scattered around 
Washington. 


If you continue traveling westward 
on Pennsylvania Avenue you will come 
to Georgetown. Although Washington 
has absorbed the old town, it has never 
quite digested this ancient commun- 
ity. It was a town nearly 50 years be- 
fore Washington came into being, and 
even today retains much of the at- 
mosphere and individuality of a town. 

Tradition says that George Wash- 
ington and Major L’Enfant and 
Thomas Jefferson used a little stone 
building on M Street when they were 
planning the infant ‘‘Federal City,” as 
George Washington modestly called it. 
The building at the northeast corner 
of Thirtieth and M Streets was once 
known as the Union Hotel. Among the 
notable guests who stopped there were 
Louis Philippe, afterwards King of 
France, Talleyrand, Jerome Bonaparte, 
Washington Irving and John Randolph. 

If you have time you might also go 
down near the river and see the re- 
mains of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, one of the dreams of George 
Washington, and up the hill to George- 
town University, founded in 1785 by 
Bishop John Carroll, the first Catholic 
bishop in America. 

If you were to ask me how you 
could see the greatest number of beau- 
tiful and interesting buildings in Wash- 
ington with the least amount of travel, 
I think I would send you down to the 
corner of Seventeenth and New York 
Avenue. 

Immediately at the corner is the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Next to it is 
the building which houses the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross. 
Then comes Continental Hall, the head- 
quarters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and finally the 
incomparable jewel of all the public 
buildings in Washington, the lovely bit 
of architecture which is the home of 
the Pan-American Union. 

Unless you have a few hours of time 
in which to browse in a leisurely fash- 
ion it is best to defer your visit to the 
Coreoran Art Gallery, for there is 
much to be seen. To try to take it 
all in by the hurry-scurry method 
would only result in acute artitis— 
as good a name as any for that form 
of indigestion. 

Both Continental Hall and the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross 
have much of interest which visitors 
ought not to miss. 

It is after you enter the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building that you get the true 
idea of the Spanish influence prevail- 
ing throughout the building, and of 

(Turn to page 125) 
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_MICHIGAN _ 





AX of the 1936 officers-elect were 
present at the lieutenant gover- 
nors’ training conference held at 
Jackson, Michigan, for two days. Gov- 
ernor Vernon E. Chase presided at 
the sessions. After welcoming and 
introducing the guests, he spoke 
briefly on the subject, “Looking For- 
ward,” in which he outlined some of 
the plans for the district during the 
new year. District Secretary Forney 
W. Clement of Ann Arbor spoke on 
“How Kiwanis and Kiwanis Activities 
are Financed’ and Immediate Past 
Governor Ben Dean of Grand Rapids 
discussed ‘‘Keystones in the Kiwanis 
Structure.” International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock of Detroit chose as 
his topic, “The Origin and Progress 
of Leadership Training’ and Lewis C. 
Reimann of Ann Arbor, past gover- 
nor, outlined the district’s work for 
disabled children at the University 
Hospital at Ann Arbor. Howard L. 
Spedding, also of Ann Arbor, told of 
the increasing need of help in this 
project because of the large increase 
in the number of disabled children 
brought to the hospital. 

Joseph G. Prance of Detroit, past 
governor, spoke on “Enlarging the 
Individual’s Community Interests 


through Kiwanis” and William Chap- 
man of Marshall, also past governor, 
took as his topic, ‘‘The Value of Vi- 
sion.” 

On the second day of the confer- 
ence Governor Chase read over the 
proposed district committees appointed 





for the new year and a general dis- 
cussion was given on each of the 23 
committees. After the tentative ap- 
pointment of the committees, Gover- 
nor Chase spoke on the function and 
organization of district committees. 
This was followed by a talk by Dis- 
trict Secretary Clement, who spoke 
on the subject, “Present Resources 
and Future Needs of the Michigan 
District.” Frederick B. McKay of 
Ypsilanti, lieutenant governor in 1935, 
discussed, “Getting Off to a Good 
Start” and Immediate Past Governor 
Dean gave a talk on “Essential Factors 
in a Successful Kiwanis Extension 
Program.” 

Charles E. LeFurge, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division V in 19385, was to 
have appeared on the program with 
an address, “The Job of Lieutenant 
Governor in Retrospect,’ but he was 
unable to attend, so the subject was 
ably discussed by A. E. Butterfield of 
Mt. Pleasant, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division III. One of the out- 
standing addresses of the conference 
was that one given by Arthur E. Pier- 
pont of Owosso, past district governor, 
who spoke on ‘Proposed Objectives 
for the Michigan District for 1936.” 

The following divisional training 
conferences were held last fall, the 
dates being set at the training con- 
ference: Division IV, Midland, No- 
vember 29; Division I, Highland Park, 
December 2; Division II, Benton Har- 
bor, November 26; Division VII, Mt. 
Clemens, December 3; Division IV, 
Clare, December 4; Division III, Che- 
boygan, December 5; Division VI, 
Wyandotte, December 9; Division V, 
Jackson, December 10. 
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TRAINING school for the new 

lieutenant governors and for in- 
coming presidents and secretaries was 
held in Denver, Colorado, on December 
8 and 9, 1935. The meeting was gener- 
ally presided over by Governor Irl 
Foard of Manitou Springs. Internation- 
al Trustee W. E. Wolcott of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was also present for all 
the sessions and ably assisted. 

On December 8 the training school 
was for lieutenant governors, with 100 
per cent attendance. Those present 
were: Peter Van Oosten of Douglas, 
Wyoming, Division I; Luke R. Storey 
of Greeley, Colorado, Division II; Her- 
bert C. Young of Denver, Colorado, Di- 
vision III; and William H. Hutchinson 
of Pueblo, Colorado, Division IV. 

On December 9 a training school was 
conducted for the incoming presidents 
and secretaries. Every club, with the 
exception of two in the district, was 
represented by its president and sec- 
retary and most of the clubs sent their 
vice president and other members of 
the board of directors. The clubs which 
failed to send their officers to this 
training school were immediately visited 
by their respective lieutenant governors. 

Each club president pledged himself 
to hold training schools for the officers 
and committee chairmen of his club 
and reports going into the district of- 
fice daily show that this work has been 
followed up in a fine way. 

The registered attendance from the 
18 clubs at the officers’ training school 
was 73. 





At a recent ladies’ night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, Ontario, when some 200 guests were present, the entertainment consisted of an amateur 


contest run along the lines of Major Bowes’ radio show. During the evening Governor Frank 


P. Dawson was presented with a fine Gladstone bag. 














MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 





ISTRICT Secretary-Treasurer R. 
Armistead Grady has contributed 
the following: 

What a fine thing is faith! And it 
is back again, flowering and growing 
and soaring, perhaps not only in Ki- 
wanis, but certainly it is here, and in 

reat strength and beauty, in this Dis- 
trict of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

This is being written on the fourth 
day of a New Year. This time last year 
and the year before and the year be- 
fore that, faith was not so strong, as 
evidenced by a lack of “starting.’”’ Few 
club had reported their lists of com- 
mittee chairmen. Few clubs were mak- 
ing real, constructive plans for the 
year. Few were the visitations by dis- 
trict officers and not all divisional con- 
ferences had been held. This year a 
majority of the clubs have reported 
their lists of committee chairmen. Di- 
visional conferences have been held, 
very successfully. Lieutenant gover- 
nors are visiting and special meetings 
are being arranged for them. 

Faith is quite different from hope. 
Faith knows. There is no doubt in faith. 
We are going ahead and the building 
is beautiful and not flimsy. 

On the borderline of the old and new 
year faith in Kiwanis brought back to 
us a retired club and faith brought to 
us a new club. 

Faith has conquered doubt and faith 
has inspired strength and confidence. 
No more does the governor request ser- 
vice in the capacity of district commit- 
tee chairmen and members. Now, in this 
year of faith, opportunity for such ser- 
vice is conferred by the governor. 

Faith in the old and the new. Few 
changes have been made in the secre- 
taryships of the clubs—faith in the 
tried and found faithful. In every club 
a new leader has been found in whom 
a community has faith. 

What a fine thing is faith and how 
splendid it is to have a great and good 
organization filled with it and have 
it soaring through all the avenues, the 
highways and the byways, through the 
districts and on and on through the 
clubs into the hearts of many men. 

There is faith in this district and 
as the year streams on it will bring 
forth great and good and very lovely 
works. 





FLORIDA 





HE KIWANIS Club of Gainesville, 

the home town of Governor James 
W. Norman, honored him at a ladies’ 
night party on New Year’s Eve, which 
was also attended by Kiwanians from 
nearby clubs, Governor Norman is fa- 
mous throughout the district for his 
“agenda,” and that was the basis of 
the evening’s fun. 

The two-hour, laughter-packed enter- 
tainment revealed Governor Norman 
from his early schoolmaster days 
through his courtship, development of 
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had when they first came to this country from across the ocean 
important news the Roundup It had been a very very hard boat ride. The people had been 
has been privileged to carry) on the ocean for the longest time, and then one day they sight- 
ed land, and the men put out small boats to reach the shore. 
The men carried the ladies so that the ladies would not get 
eaders of th) their feet wet, and then offered prayers to God on the shores of 
recom | New England prrrcdleve 
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Plymouth Rock and the hard struggle which followed. The | tore Jo 
people had a very hard winter. Many of them died. The Indians |, HOLD 
made the people very much afraid of them, and it was a long 
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Mrs. White Speaks 
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Disguised Blessings 


Other speakers bring messages 


ness men, representative of to League Meeting Thursday 
every business and profession in as 
the city gathered at the Hotel 
Jorgenson last night to perfect If you kiddies of the Roundup family think you have 
a Kiwanis club for this city.| "thing for whx h to be thankful, then get your daddy or your 

mamma to tell you, or read to you about the hard times people 


id of the vast 
of the state, Neal An 
el training teacher at 
ii high school told of 
is and their uses and 
lustrated his talk with samples of 








This picture tells two stories—both about the fact that it’s better to make opportunities rather 


than wait for them. 


hobbies, etc., down to his election as 
governor, and as “Jim,” adroitly im- 
personated by Don Morrison, past pres- 
ident, launched into an explanation of 
the 437,716 items in his agenda for the 
Florida District this year, he was 
seized with an attack and crumpled to 
the floor. 

A diagnosis was announced as “acute, 
expanded agenda” and an operation 
was declared necessary immediately, 
but as a trio of club members armed 
with a hand saw, a meat axe and a bi- 
cycle pump undertook the agendectomy, 
“Jim” screamed, “Take my life if you 
must, but spare my agenda.” 

Altogether, the party was a great 
success in the opinion of everyone of 
the 200 persons who attended it. 





NEW ENGLAND 


AMBRIDGE, Massachusetts, was 
C the convening point for all clubs 
of Division V on December 3. Every 
club in the division, 12 in number, was 
represented, the combined total run- 
ning to 229 members. In addition, there 
were Kiwanians present from Bourne 
and Whitman, as well as other guests, 
making a total] attendance of 245. 

This proved to be one of the most 
successful of inter-club and divisional 
meetings. The Cambridge club, with 
Edward Millen, immediate past presi- 
dent, presiding, acted as host. Immedi- 
ate Past President Alfred Shrigley of 
the Boston club gave an inspiring talk 
on what Kiwanis has meant to him. 
The various clubs vied with one an- 
other in absurdity and originality of 
headgear, this to the general amuse- 
ment of all. The dinner was interspersed 
with individual] and group singing and 
during the evening each club made its 
contribution by way of some special 
act or stunt. All of these were wildly 
acclaimed and genuinely appreciated. 





Ivan D. Long decided Hutchinson, 
started “The Morning Round-Up,” the first issue being a postcard. 
one concerns the building of a mew Kiwanis club 

Publisher Long as an active member. 


Minnesota, needed another paper, so he 
That’s one story. The other 
in Hutchinson, which naturally includes Editor- 
But read the story on page 123. 


Governor James P. Gallagher was pres- 
ent and made a few remarks appro- 
priate to the occasion, 

Immediately after adjournment, 
Lieutenant Governor George Morin met 
with the 1936 club officers and in the 
interesting and instructive discussions 
which followed, the present and past 
district officers participated to the ad- 
vantage of all in attendance. 

On December 11 the Kiwanis Club 
of Bangor, Maine, celebrated its elev- 
enth anniversary at an evening meet- 
ing which was attended by 98 Kiwani- 
ans, including Immediate Past District 
Governor James P. Gallagher and 15 
Kiwanians from the new Kiwanis Club 
of Rockland, Maine, Clarence N. Hold- 
en, immediate past president of the 
host club, presided and officiated as 
toastmaster and the speaker of the eve- 
ning was Frank Fellows, a former 
member of the Bangor club, who spoke 
on the significance of the eleventh an- 
niversary. Immediate Past Governor 
Gallagher’s topic was, “The Magi.” 

A lively and enjoyable inter-club 
meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Meriden, Connecticut, club when 
there were also representatives from 
Hartford, New Britain and Manchester, 
Connecticut. Immediate Past President 
C. Wesley Davisson of the host club 
presided. The speakers of the evening 


were Governor John P. Harbison of 
Hartford, Lieutenant Governor Robert 


D. Pryde of New Haven and Charles 
Lee, Past President of the Hartford 
club. Among other guests was John 
Tracy of New Haven, past governor. 
An interesting feature of the enter- 
tainment program was that each visit- 
ing club furnished some part in the 
program. In some instances there were 


contributions in the form of group sing- 
ing, either by the entire delegation or 
by a selected group. Thure A. Johnson 
of New Britain gave several vocal se- 
lections and Manchester’s. contribution 
was in the nature of several splendid 
readings by one of their number. 
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MONTANA 








HE thirteenth annual mid-winter 

conference, held at Bozeman, was 
divided into two divisions, December 
8 being given over to a meeting of the 
District Executive Committee and a 
training school for the lieutenant gov- 
ernors, while December 9 was devoted 
to a training school for the president- 
elect and secretary from each club. 

The district executive meeting was 
called to order by Governor Mark 
Farris, who also announced his ap- 
pointment of Hebron Hixson of the 
Helena club as district secretary and 
treasurer for 1936. After the reg- 
ular items of business were taken 
care of, it was moved, seconded and 
carried that the district adopt two spe- 
cial objectives for the year 1936, as 
follows: 1. Public Safety; 2. Co- 
dperation with farming communities 
by urging and developing plans in 
each club to (a) plant trees in rural 
districts; (b) help develop crested 
wheat production. 

The dates for the 1936 district con- 
vention were set as August 16, 17 and 
18 at Anaconda. 

At the district training schoo] In- 
ternational Vice-President Clinton S. 
Harley installed the new district of- 
ficers. The balance of the day was 
spent in an intensive school of in- 
struction for the presidents-elect and 
the secretaries of the various clubs. 
There were also present at the meet- 
ing the past and newly elected offi- 
cers who had attended the executive 
meeting on the preceding day and also 
several visiting Kiwanians and mem- 
bers of the Bozeman club who at- 
tended the sessions. 





__ KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE _ 


NTHUSIASM was the keynote of the 
charter night meeting on Decem- 

ber 5, 1935, of the Kiwanis Club of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, the last capital 
city of the 48 states to receive a Ki- 
wanis charter. Besides the Frankfort 





club, there were delegations present 
from the Danville, Lexington and Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, clubs. Immediate Past 
Governor J. Lindsey Robb of Athens, 
Tennessee, was in attendance, as was 
Lieutenant Governor William H. Riley 
of Covington and William F. Goodell 
of Louisville, lieutenant governor in 
1935. President Charles N. Hobson re- 
ceived the charter from Past Governor 
Robb and pledged the loyal support 
of the club to Kiwanis ideals. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Charles N. Hob- 
son; First Vice President, Harry W. 
Peters; Second Vice President, George 
W. Wilkinson; Secretary, Louis L. Lee; 
Treasurer, Bernice L. Hankins; Direc- 
tors, Homer W. Nichols, L. Boone 
Hamilton, Roy True, James W. Hoge, 
C. V. Ketron, Regis Whitehead and 
Thos. S. Whitaker. 





___ INDIANA 


LL DISTRICT committees, club of- 
ficers and club committees were 
well acquainted with their respective 
duties when they assumed office in Jan- 
uary as the result of various training 
schools conducted under the supervision 
of Governor George Byers of Lafay- 
ette and District Secretary Paul F. 
Butz, also of Lafayette. The various 
district committees and officers met in 
Indianapolis last fall and outlined their 
activities for 1936. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was an inspiring 
address by International Trustee A. 
Copeland Callen of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, who spoke on “Kiwanis Objects 
and Objectives.” 

Training schools for all club officers 
were then held in the different divisions 
as follows: Division I, South Bend, De- 
cember 4; Division II, Fort Wayne, De- 
cember 8; Division III, Kokomo, 
November 25; Division IV, Marion, De- 
cember 8; Division V, Indianapolis, 
December 9; Division VI, Cambridge 





The New England District hospitality and pub- 

licity booth at the Brockton, Massachusetts, fair. 

The photographic exhibit attracted the attention of 
hundreds of visitors. 
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City, December 6; Division VII, Boon- 
ville, December 1; Division VIII, New 
Albany, December 2. 

Governor Byers and Secretary Butz 
attended each of the training schools. 
Clubs throughout the district were then 
required to conduct their own training 
schools for club committees before the 
end of December. 

Approximately 250 Kiwanians at- 
tended the final school of instruction 
held in Indianapolis on December 11 for 
all district committees, club officers and 
club committees. Group sessions were 
held for club presidents, club secreta- 
ries and district committee chairmen. 
The school was featured by a fine ad- 
dress by International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, who urged a “militant 
citizenship” to cope with the nation’s 
problems. 

The Executive Committee, composed 
of the eight lieutenant governors, se- 
lected LaPorte for the annual district 
convention in September, the definite 
dates to be selected later. Divisional 
meeting dates and host cities were se- 
lected as follows: Division I, Ham- 
mond, May 27; Division II, Huntington, 
April 23; Division III, Crawfordsville, 
May 15; Division IV, Anderson, May 
6; Division V, Greencastle, April 30; 
Division VI, Rushville, May 5; Divi- 
sion VII, Boonville, April 14; Division 
VIII, Vevay, March 27. 





_ CAPITAL 





HE TRAINING school for officers- 

elect of Division V was held at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, on December 5. The 
school was opened by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor John M. Biedler of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, with 100 per cent attendance 
by the six clubs of the division, Har- 
risonburg, Staunton, Charlottesville, 
Lexington, Clifton Forge and Coving- 
ton, Virginia. A brief review of the or- 
igin and growth of Kiwanis was given 
by Lieutenant Governor Biedler and 
the following subjects were discussed: 
Objects and objectives of Kiwanis, by 
Geo. H. Vermilya of Clifton Forge, for- 
mer lieutenant governor; Kiwanis edu- 
cation by B. L. Stanley, past president 
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of the Harrisonburg club; Kiwanis 
leadership by Immediate Past President 
Jas. Lewis Howe of the Lexington club; 
Kiwanis activities by President Paul 
A. Holstein of Lexington; Kiwanis 
records and reports by Secretary Henry 
A. Converse of Harrisonburg; and Ki- 
wanis extension by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Biedler. 

The importance of club members at- 
tending Internationa] conventions was 
explained to the newly elected officers 
and they were urged to explain to and 
keep constantly before their respective 
clubs the wishes and requests of Dis- 
trict Governor Lonsdale J. Roper to 
meet and to double, if possible, the dis- 
trict’s quota of 2,000 for the 1936 con- 
vention. 

Immediately following adjournment 
of the training school the Lexington 
club was luncheon host to those attend- 
ing the divisional school. The program 
for this meeting consisted of singing, a 
short address by Lieutenant Governor 
Biedler and a splendid talk by Major 
Charles S. Roller of the Staunton club, 
former lieutenant governor, on the sub- 
ject, “What Kiwanis Means to Me.” 





MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE CHARTER night meeting of the 

Lyons, Kansas, club was enthusias- 
tic and colorful, with nearly 200 Ki- 
wanians and guests present. Besides 
the host club there were delegations 
present from Hutchinson, Salina, Lar- 
ned, Hoisington, Anthony, Meade, 
Dodge City, Kansas and Garden City, 
Missouri. Henry W. Thiessen of Hutch- 
inson, lieutenant governor for 1935, 
acted as toastmaster at the meeting. 
The invocation was by the Rev. Alva 
C. Brown of the Lyons club and there 
was music by the Lyons male quartet, 





with community singing of Kiwanis 
songs. 
The program included a message, 


“We Greet You,” by Max White, vice 
president; the response by Ben D. 
Reynolds, past governor, “We're Glad 
We’re Here”; presentation of the char- 
ter by Governor Charles B. Holman of 
St. Louis-West End, Missouri; its ac- 
ceptance by John Hanna, immediate 
past president of the Lyons club; the 
reading of messages by District Sec- 





The cabin at the right is the one built by the Kiwanis Club of Connells- 
the boy scout troop pictured above. 


ville, Pennsylvania, for 
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The Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn, New York, was host to members of Divisions I and VIII recently 


when International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker of Chicago, Illinois, was the guest of honor. Sec- 
retary Parker, who was introduced by Joseph Burkhard, former lieutenant governor, is shown above 
with Harry J. Blank, immediate past president of the Brooklyn club and Lieutenant Governor John 


H. Schlief of Astoria, Long Island, reading from left to right. 


Governor Franklin C. Haven of 


Brooklyn was also on the program. 


retary Harold G. Ingham of Lawrence, 
Kansas; and the address of the evening 
by Howard Hill of Manhattan, Kansas, 
past governor and -a former Interna- 
tional trustee. 

Sincere tributes were paid to the pro- 
gram chairmen for the party, Fred 
Jenssen of Lyons and Eugene O’Keefe 
of Hutchinson. 

Following are officers and directors 
of the Lyons club: President, John 
Hanna; First Vice President, Hubert 
G. Martin; Second Vice President, Max 
White; Secretary, Elmer A. Schulke; 
Treasurer, W. W. Chandler; Directors, 
W. M. Miller, W. S. Cook, Lester A. 
Holloway, Fred Jenssen, J. E. Markle, 
Phil B. Maher and George Lantz. 

Formal presentation of its charter 
was made to the Sikeston, Missouri, 
club by Governor Charles B. Holman at 
an inter-club meeting attended by Ki- 
wanians from Poplar Bluff, Bloomfield, 
and Charleston, Missouri, Cairo, Illi- 
nois, Jonesboro, Arkansas, and St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Lieutenant Governor Ancil Bomer of 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, presided at the 
meeting in a very efficient manner. The 
program included the invocation by the 
Rev. E. H. Orear of the Sikeston club, 
the address of welcome by R. E. Bailey, 
also of Sikeston, response by Immediate 
Past President Arthur Hecker of the 


Poplar Bluff club; dance and musical 
numbers, the main address of the eve- 
ning by Secretary of State Dwight H. 
Brown of Jefferson City, Missouri, the 
charter presentation and its acceptance 
by president George W. Kirk. 

The 


directors of the 
Lyons club are: 
President, George 
W. Kirk; Vice 
President, G. J. 
Phillips; Secre- 
tary, Gordon H. 
Dover; Treas- 
urer, Earl N. Al- 
len; Directors, 
W. E. Hollings- 
worth, P. B. Bart- 
mess, Earl H. 
Orear, J. E. Rob- 
inson, B. F. Blan- 


officers and 


ton, J. S. Kevil 
and Charles H. 
Boyce. 
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HE KIWANIS Club of Troy, Ohio, 

was joined in its twelfth -anniver- 
sary celebration by Kiwanians from 
eight other clubs in Division II, Anso- 
nia, Covington, Springfield, Sidney, 
Dayton, Greenville, Bellefontaine and 
Xenia. Dayton had the distinction of 
having 20 members present, the larg- 
est delegation. There were also guests 
present from Delaware, Lockland, Ham- 
ilton and Celina. The guest of honor 
was International President Harper 
Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky. 

The invocation was voiced by the 
Rev. I. L. Dungan of Troy, the Spring- 
field Kiwanis club orchestra furnished 
the dinner music, and there was assem- 
bly singing of old favorite songs led 
by Herbert Zerkel of the host club. 
President Gatton, as the principal 
speaker gave an inspirational address 
on “Service,” after which Clifford Hen- 
shaw, past president of the Troy club, 
presented him with a chair and table. 

Other features of the evening were 
the introduction of distinguished guests, 
among whom were Governor Albert R. 
Cox, Immediate Past Governer Ben A. 
Arneson and Past Governors J. Guy 
O’Donnell and E. J. Kautz, and a half- 
hour entertainment by Tom Sturm of 
Covington, a magician. 

The divisional training school also 
held in Troy and conducted under the 
direction of Lieutenant Governor 
Charles E. Mattocks, was acclaimed by 
officials the best one ever held for the 
information of club executives relative 
to the activities of the clubs and their 
own duties. Instructors in the school 
were J. Guy O’Donnell of Covington, 
past governor, R. E. Kerr of Troy, for- 
mer lieutenant governor, Donald E. 
Mumford of Bellefontaine, chairman of 
the District Committee on the Achieve- 
ment Contest, Forrest D. Christian, 
immediate past president of Sidney and 
former lieutenant governor, and Frank 
B. Weiss, immediate past president of 
the Troy club. 

Since the foregoing was written we 
learn that Kiwanian Weiss contracted 
pneumonia and died. Even though he 
was very ill at the time of the training 
school, nevertheless he contributed 
largely to its success, 
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Royal Oak, Michigan, Starts 
the "Good Will Ambassador" 


Through the genius and effort of 
four of its members, Elmer E. Hart- 
wig, immediate past president, Nat. 
J. Quickstad, Henry Zuber, past presi- 
dent, and Earl H. Becker, secretary in 
1935, a book has been created called 
the “Kiwanis Ambassador of Good 
Will” to promote and extend inter- 
club relations and activities. It is a 
large book bound in leather with two 
pages to be filled in by each club that 
accepts it. Here will be recorded the 
most impotant accomplishments and 
projects, pictures of the club and 
members who have distinguished them- 
selves by service to the club and com- 
munity. Each club retains the Am- 
bassador not more than four weeks, 
when it must be passed on to another 
neighboring club at an_ inter-club 
meeting. Royal Oak presented it first 
to the Chatham, Ontario, club. Two 
weeks later that club presented it to 
Port Huron, Michigan. Port Huron 
passed it on to Sarnia, Ontario. At 
each meeting thus far the spirit of in- 
ternational peace, understanding, fel- 
lowship and friendship, which is the 
purpose of the Kiwanis Ambassador 
of Good Will, was emphasized. 


Hampton, Virginia, Supports 
Crippled Children's Clinic 


In May, 1933, under the leadership 
of Robert B. Howard, then president 
of the Hampton club, it was decided 
to undertake the task of rahabilitating 
crippled children of families unable to 
defray the costly expense of ortho- 
pedic treatments. Since the clinic 
was started less than three years ago, 
92 patients from Hampton and Eliza- 
beth counties have been cared for and 
772 treatments have been given. The 
club has expended more than $2,500 
on this clinical work. 

Dr. Thomas F. Wheeldon, 
who has volunteered his serv- 
ices, has been chief orthope- 
dic surgeon since the begin- 
ning of this work. His chief 
assistant has been Miss 
Thelma Hare, physiothera- 
pist. 

The clinic record shows 
that 52 casts have been ap- 
plied, 40 X-rays have been 
taken, 48 braces and other 
supports put in place, 24 ma- 
jor operations performed and 
81 minor operations. 

Last spring the club put 
on a most successful Kiwanis 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


carnival to raise funds for this work. 
Dr. M. M. Sherman is director of the 
clinic and Stuart M. Gibson is secre- 
tary. Secretary Orvid C. Barbour is 
treasurer of the clinic board. 


Amateur Contest at 
Auburn, Nebraska 


The amateur contest which was un- 
der the direction of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee was such a big 
success that it was necessary to stage 
it two nights so that the crowd of 200 
or more who were turned away at the 
first performance would not be disap- 
pointed. The second performance drew 
as large and as enthusiastic a crowd 
as the first. All of the funds derived 
from this contest are scheduled for 
under-privileged child use, and the 
doctors and dentists of the community 
have pledged their services to children 
who need medical and dental care. 


Thousands Attend Circus 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


Between 5,000 and 6,000 children 
were entertained on Hallowe’en night 
and the night following by a circus 
made up of 30 animals, including ele- 
phant, bear, lions, tigers, dogs, ponies 
and horses and a personnel of 20 peo- 
ple. The circus was held at the Arena 
Rink and all children under 14 years 
of age were admitted free, while an 
admission charge was made to adults 
to defray partially the costs of the 
circus. A parade was put on each day 
through the main streets of the city. 

One of the purposes of this enter- 
tainment was to keep children off the 
streets on Hallowe’en. The major por- 
tion of the expense in connection with 
the circus was defrayed by a huge 
Kiwanis Carnival staged also at the 
rink for two days previously. The 
funds received from the circus were 





Some of the children entertained at the circus put on by the Kiwanis 
Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 





augmented on Hallowe’en night by a 
midnight show at the Algoma Theater. 

Since the club took over the spon- 
soring of Hallowe’en night for some 
years past for the entertainment of 
children, the police eourt reports no 
juvenile cases as a result of Hal- 
lowe’en pranks. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania, Entertains 
Children at Banquet and Party 


Lansdale children, whose Christmas 
celebrations were not as cheery as 
they might have been, made up for the 
deficiency at the annual children’s 
Christmas dinner and party given by 
the Lansdale club. The party was the 
most elaborate ever staged by the 
club and probably the finest of its 
kind ever held in Lansdale. There 
were 102 children present, all of whom 
had a royal good time and all of whom 
went home “stuffed” with turkey din- 
ner and laden down with presents. 
Jos. K. Weaver presided at the dinner 
and was in full charge, seeing that 
everybody had plenty to eat and plenty 
of fun. Early in the evening Chair- 
man Weaver was called upon to ex- 
plain to Chief of Police Samuel Wof- 
findin that the Kiwanians had not 
really kidnapped the youngsters, thus 
saving Paul T. Moyer, immediate past 
president, from a trip to the station 
house. The appearance of the police 
gave the youngsters an added thrill. 


Huge Armistice Day Celebration 
at Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


The Kiwanis Club of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the 
American Legion Post, sponsored the 
largest celebration ever held in 
Greensburg. More than 15,000 people 
from all parts of the county were 
visitors on Armistice Day to attend 
the event. The day opened with me- 
morial services in the morn- 
ing and there was a huge 
patriotic parade at noon, 
followed by the annual Ki- 
wanis Tiny Tim _ football 
game. In the evening a fire- 
works display, amateur box- 
ing, dancing and bingo pro- 
vided good entertainment. 
The proceeds of the celebra- 
tion, which amounted to $3,- 
000, were divided equally 
among the Kiwanis club and 
the American Legion, the 
club’s share being turned 
over to its Tiny Tim club for 
under-privileged children. 
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Lakewood, Ohio, Conducts 
Used Clothes Campaign 

The sixth annual used clothes cam- 
paign was conducted by the club last 
fall. During the first week clothes 
were collected by means of a house-to- 
house campaign throughout Lakewood 
and the Rocky River region. The 
largest moving van in the world, ac- 
cording to the club, was used to trans- 
port the clothes gathered during the 
drive. The second week was devoted 
to distributing the clothes to the needy 
from the storeroom secured on one of 
the main streets. Nearly 1000 needy 
men, women and children were given 
good warm clothing for winter. All 
the churches, lodges and service clubs, 
in Lakewood assisted in this splendid 
project. The clothes which were left 
were given to the Salvation Army, 
the Goodwill Industries, and the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Poor. Secretary J. 
Frank Gibson was chairman of the 
campaign. 


Winchester, Virginia, and 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
Entertain Football Teams 


In accordance with their annual cus- 
tom, the Winchester and Martinsburg 
clubs met together for the purpose of 
entertaining the high school football 
teams of their respective cities. These 
two schools play their annual footbal. 
game on Thanksgiving Day, and this 
was the tenth meeting of the two 
clubs. It was the Winchester club that 
originated the idea of holding these 
banquets each year the week prior to 
the football game, the purpose being 
to establish a more coéperative, friend- 
ly relationship, not only among 
the student body, but among the citi- 
zens, as well. The teams also play in 
more friendly competition as a result 
of these get-togethers. 


Home Talent Nights at 
Montavilla-Portland, Oregon 


The club is continuing its popular 
home talent nights. Every three 
months the meeting is turned over to 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
which secures four of five of the mem- 
bers to take part in the meeting. Each 
member is asked to find some article 
in The Kiwanis Magazine which ap- 
peals to him, report to the committee, 
and be prepared to give a three-min- 
ute talk on that article. This plan has 
served several purposes; it has made 
the members read the magazine, in 
the first place, it has given them an 
opportunity to express themselves in 
public, many of them never having 
done that before, and it has served 
to interest the rest of the members 
in Kiwanis objects and objectives. 


New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Has Many Interests 

The Child Welfare Committee made 
an appeal for clothing on behalf of the 
Red Cross and there was such a gen- 
erous response from the members that 





The Lukehurst Gun Club, which was the scene of the first annual trapshoot held by the Kiwanis 
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Club of Wilmington, Delaware. 


two large truck loads which included 
a great variety of necessities, were 
collected. Other activities of the club 
include the monthly supply of milk to 
several needy families, the furnishing 
of glassds to several children who 
were handicapped in their school work 
because of defective eyesight, and the 
purchasing of school books for a num- 
ber of school children. 

The third Kiwanis exhibition and 
hobby show put on by the club was a 
great success, with almost every mem- 
ber of the club taking an active part 
in the project. The entire show was so 
interesting and appealing to the thous- 
ands of visitors who attended it that 
many requests have been received to 
extend the show one or two days next 
year. 


First Annual Charity Trapshoot 
at Wilmington, Delaware 

The first annual trapshoot for the 
benefit of its under-privileged child 
fund was held by the Wilmington club 
recently. It was the greatest shoot 
staged in the vicinity in the last 20 
years, according to Secretary M. 
Channing Wagner. An army of more 
than 200 entries participated in the 
shoot, which started at ten o’clock in 
the morning and continued until dark. 
To be sure, many a shot took his turn 
at the firing line more than once, but 
his effort was sincere. The shoot was 
held over the traps of the Lukehurst 
Gun Club, the home of Kiwanian 
James Luke, and it was appropriate 
that the Kiwanis Singles Champion- 
ship should go to Kiwanian Luke, who 





One hundred twenty-five prizes were awarded at the trapshoot put on for the benefit of the under- 


was the only gunner to score 49x50. 

It was a tribute to the shoot man- 
agers to have had every detail run so 
smoothly. Kiwanian Luke had things 
in excellent shape; J. Francis Blaine, 
immediate past president, took care 
of the awarding of prizes which Geo. 
W. Rodgers and his committee had 
secured and which were given to the 
shooters lucky enough to draw them. 
Kiwanian Rodgers secured the fullest 
codperation from the members of the 
club in the donation of these prizes. 
George Boyd Yeagle and his commit- 
tee in charge of the sale of tickets 
were responsible in a large way for 
getting the shooters to the event. 

The under-privileged child work of 
the club will have $517 with which to 
enlarge its sphere of work as a re- 
sult of the trapshoot. This work em- 
braces orthopedic cases, examination 
of eyes and supplying of glasses to 
children in the public schools whose 
parents are unable to furnish them. 


Huntsville, Alabama, 
Helps Crippled Children 

Most of the activities of the Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee in 
1935 centered around the correction 
of physical defects in under-privileged 
children. There were four outstand- 
ing cases taken care of during the 
year. The first was that of a two- 


year-old child with badly clubbed feet 
who was sent to Nashville, Tennessee, 
for hospital treatment, his trips to 
and from that city being furnished 
by the club, and who has not only had 
his feet corrected, but has otherwise 


privileged child fund of the Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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been greatly improved physically. 
Another case was that of a young man 
who was seriously crippled from in- 
fantile paralysis. The club sent him 
to the hosiptal where a stabilization 
operation was performed, and fitted 
him with shoes and braces. The lad 
can now ride a bicycle and he will soon 
be able to walk. Another boy who had 
suffered from hip joint disease for 
a year was taken to a bone specialist 
in Birmingham, where his condition 
has been wonderfully improved. The 
club also appropriated a fund to cover 
the hospital expenses of a little girl 
who had infantile paralysis. Her con- 
dition, too, is much better. 

In addition to these major cases, 
the club has been paying the expenses 
for the continued treatment of two 
other under-privileged youngsters. It 
has also bought glasses for two chil- 
dren, provided shoes and stockings for 
ten others, and has codperated with 
the Community Center in their work 
with under-privileged children and 
with the Tuberculosis Association. 


St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Has Decorating Program 


The results of the city-wide lighting 
and decorating program sponsored by 
the club during the Christmas-New 
Year’s holidays were very gratifying. 
Splendid coédperation was _ obtained 
from the city, which furnished the 
current and equipment for evergreen 
trees located on the waterfront, and 
from the citizens and the various civic 
clubs and other organizations who 
competed for prizes for the best 
lighted and decorated trees. The trees 
lined five of the main avenues and 
streets of the city and were very ef- 
fective. The club plans to make this 
an annual project and to enlarge it 
each year until the entire city is dec- 
orated, so that it will be worth travel- 
ing many miles to see. 


Turkey Club Directed 
by Pembroke, Ontario 


In May, 1935, 26 Pembroke Kiwan- 
ians formed a turkey club among the 
young farm boys of the neighboring 
district. One boy was assigned to 
each Kiwanian and each boy received 
five turkeys and 25 pounds of turkey 
“starter” feed. The government’s ag- 
ricultural representative in the dis- 
trict, F. Q. Dench, had charge of the 
boys during the whole term. 

On December 21, those boys suc- 
cessful in raising the turkeys, brought 
them to the market at Pembroke, 
where they were judged. Those who 
raised three or more also brought a 
dressed turkey for judging. The win- 
ner’s dressed turkey, after being 
drawn, weighed 16 pounds and was 
the largest of those exhibited. This 
venture, under the direction of the 
Committee on Agriculture, was felt to 
be very successful. A few of the boys, 
though losing all their turkeys, still 
carried on in the club, attending lec- 
tures and demonstrations given by the 


agricultural representative, who re- 
ported that all in the club took a very 
keen interest in the work. 

The Kiwanis carnival held three 
days was a great success. There were 
all the usual attractions and_ side 
shows, a fashion parade, floor show 
entertainment, dancing, an animal 
show, etc. The receipts of the carni- 
val are being devoted to under- 
privileged and crippled children. 


Anderson, Indiana, Paper 
Uses Kiwanis Magazine Material 


J. A. Keefe, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Anderson, Indiana, and 
formerly very active in Kiwanis ac- 
tivities at East Saint Louis, Illinois, 
and Memphis, Tennessee, and who is 
now general manager of the Ander- 
son, Indiana, Herald, often finds ma- 
terial in The Kiwanis Magazine which 
he considers useful for his newspaper. 
He recently used the article by E. J. 
Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, under the title of ““What Shall 
We Do With Our Children?” Kiwan- 
ians connected with newspapers and 
club publicity men will very often find 
usable material in the Magazine. 

Huntington Park, California—Sev- 
eral years ago Secretary Verne Guth- 
rie suggested to his club that they 
present Louis H. Hamilton a token 
of appreciation for his ten years’ per- 
fect attendance record. The plaque 
was designed like the one in the ac- 
companying photograph. A year later 
a similar plaque was given to Charles 
H. Cowgill. Last year another one 
was presented to Leo L. Pinnell, pres- 
ident of the club in 1933. Now Sec- 
retary Verne Guthrie has ten years’ 
perfect attendance to his credit and 
he, too, has been presented with a 
plaque. He writes that this award has 
stimulated high attendance averages 
in his club. 
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Ten years of service and attendance award of the 
Kiwanis club of Huntington Park, California. 
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Brooklyn, New York, 
Directs Junior Glee Club 


The Junior Glee Club which is un- 
der the direction of the Kiwanis Club 
of Brooklyn gave its first concert on 
December 9 before an audience com- 
posed of Kiwanians, their wives, and 
friends and relatives of the boys. This 
organization has the distinction of be- 
ing the first junior glee club formed 
in New York State. It is made up of 
boys who have been taught music in 
the high schools and who have finished 
school, but who are not quite old 
enough to join a senior glee club. 
The Brooklyn Junior Glee Club was 
started with 40 boys under the lead- 
ership of Randolph P. Hanson, con- 
ductor of the University Glee Club 
of Brooklyn, one of the oldest musical 
organizations in the city. 

The Kiwanis club took this work up 
originally as one of its  under- 
privileged child projects and agreed 
to sponsor the club for one year. 
There has been such a marked in- 
terest among the boys that today the 
club membership numbers nearly 
ninety. It is hoped that within a 
year this Junior Glee Club will be self- 
supporting, as it is planned to have 
one or two concerts each season. All 
who attended the first concert were 
very enthusiastic about the work done 
by the boys. 

Following the concert by the glee 
club, the Brooklyn Kiwanis minstrel 
show was staged with the boys from 
the Junior Glee Club and some of the 
men from the University Glee Club 
helping out in the choruses. 

Governor Franklin C. Haven and 
Clinton H. Hoard made up the com- 
mittee which had charge of the or- 
ganization of the Junior Glee Club. 


Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario— 
At the club’s annual Old Timer’s night, 
each member brought as his guest a 
citizen over 60 years of age who had 
resided in the district 40 years or 
more. More than 50 “old timers” 
turned out for this meeting and every 
one had a wonderful time. The first 
electric light plant at the lake head, 
the first street car, the first ferry and 
the first bank furnished topics for this 
unusually interesting meeting. 


Minot, North Dakota—Among the 
1935 activities of Minot Kiwanians 
were the buying of a ram for the 4-H 
clubs, the entertaining of the 4-H 
members at their roundup, the spon- 
soring of a parade for the high school 
Loyalty Day, and the furnishing of a 
gold football to each member of the 
champion football team. 


Warren, Ohio—The children cared 
for at the 1935 fresh air camp spon- 
sored by the club have been assigned 
to individual Kiwanians for systematic 
follow-up during the winter months. 
The club does not want the good work 
of the summer to be undone by ne- 
glect the balance of the year. 
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West Union, West Virginia—Among 
the leading activities of the West 
Union club in 1935 were the partici- 
pation im the lifting of the debt on 
the county 4-H camp grounds and the 
construction of a mess hall and other 
improvements; also in the construc- 
tion of a bridge to the athletic 
grounds and improvement of the 
grounds. Another major interest of 
the club was the county fair project. 


Amarillo, Texas—Junior police pa- 
trols have been organized in seven 
rural schools, making a total of 22 
patrols in the city and county schools 
which Amarillo Kiwanians are direct- 
ing. The club also recently codp- 
erated in the boy scout campaign by 
furnishing 20 workers. 


Berkeley, California—The swimming 
class at the Y. M. C. A. for 20 under- 
privileged and problem boys is a con- 
tinuing activity of the club. At the 
annual Christmas party the boys were 
guests of the club and swimming 
trunks were presented to some of the 
lads who had earned them. Some of 
the members of the group have de- 
veloped sufficiently to earn life-saving 
certificates. 


Yarmouth, Nowa Scotia—The Yar- 
mouth club, in coéperation with other 
service clubs, is sponsoring a_ series 
of lectures this winter by the profes- 
sors of Dalhousie University, Halifax. 
These lectures are proving very pop- 
ular. 


Hanover, Pennsylvania—The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee reports 
that three tonsil operations were re- 
cently provided by the club, two pairs 
of glasses were furnished, and five 
eye treatments were taken care of. 
The club has also been furnishing two 
quarts of milk daily to a family of sev- 
en under-nourished children for the 
past year. 


Elkhart, Indiana — In compliance 
with the recommendation of Kiwanis 
International that clubs put on educa- 
tional programs as to the value of fin- 
gerprinting as a means of identifica- 
tion of all citizens, the Elkhart club 
recently devoted a meeting to this 
subject. Following a talk by a finger- 
printing expert, three hours were de- 
voted to taking the prints of the 40 
members present. In each case three 
sets of prints were taken, one copy 
to be kept by the individual, one copy 
by the club, and the third print to be 
sent to the identification bureau at 
Washington. 


Garden City, Kansas—Instead of 
sponsoring their annual stunt night 
program this year, the club had an 
amateur night, when cash prizes were 
given for the three best acts. The 
gate receipts from this affair were 
used to pay the balance of the indebt- 
edness on the grand piano which the 
club purchased for the city schools. 














The Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky, ex- 
pects to erect several more road signs like this 
one which they dedicated recently. In the picture, 
left to right: Back row, Second Vice President 
Arthur B. Stockhoff, Secretary Chas. C. Leonard, 
Director Lewis C. Tingley, President Glen Ken- 
dall and Ernest Lucas, International Field Service 
representative; Front row, Samuel I. Levy and W. 
Caldwell Settle, members of the Sign Committee, 
Glen Kendall, Jr. and First Vice President Chas. 
Schacht. 





Sanford, North Carolina—In con- 
junction with their tenth anniversary 
celebration and as a part of their 
regular winter program, four mem- 
bers of the club. visited several 
schools in the county and made talks 
to the students on vocational guid- 
ance. D. B. Treague, S. J. Husketh, 
J. E. Brinn and J. A. Overton were 
the speakers. Each talk dealt with 
the necessary foundation for a bus- 
iness career and the speakers empha- 
sized the necessity of a _ sound, 
thorough grounding in the old funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling and English. 

There were 125 present at the club’s 
anniversary meeting when Immediate 
Past Governor Paul M. MacMillan of 
Charleston, South Carolina, was the 
principal speaker. 


Waupun, Wisconsin— The club 
sponsored the inoculation for diph- 
theria of all grade school children 
whose parents were interested and 
provided free inoculation for 84 chil- 
dren whose parents were unable to 
pay for the treatment. A total of 
321 children were inoculated. Funds 
for this work were raised by a public 
bingo game which the club sponsored 
several weeks ago. 


Hamilton, Ontario—There was a to- 
tal attendance of 96 at the annual ban- 
quet for Kiwanis boys and their Ki- 
wanis sponsors. A fine musical program 
was given and the honor shield, honor 
crests and sports ribbons won at the 
summer camp were presented. The 
club also recently sponsored an exhibi- 
tion hockey game which netted a good- 
ly sum for child welfare purposes. 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—There is 
a growing interest in Kiwanis Knights, 
the club which is sponsored by the 
Harrisburg club, made up of 65 
under-privileged youngsters who meet 
each Monday at the Y. M. C. A. under 
the leadership of Frank J. Wallis, past 
governor and past president of the 
club, and John W. Kirkpatrick. A 
half hour of devotion is followed by 
a program or a speaker and refresh- 
ments on special occasions. Preceding 
the devotional period there are var- 
ious games in the gym and a dip in 
the pool. 


Quebec, Quebec—With their pro- 
duction of the Oscar Strauss operetta, 
“Dream Waltz,” the Quebec club 
added another stage triumph to its 
series of successful ‘‘Kiwanis Frolics.”’ 
Great credit for the success of the 
operetta is due the director, Maurice 
de Goumois, and to Percy Baldwin, 
who was in charge of the music. 


Batavia, New York—For the tenth 
consecutive year the Batavia club en- 
tertained the boys and girls of the 
4-H potato club and awarded gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals for the prize 
exhibits and an honor certificate 
signed by the president of the club 
and the 4-H club agent to all members 
who had completed their requirements 
and pledges. A fine dinner was pro- 
vided the young people, who were es- 
corted to and from the meeting by 
their Kiwanian sponsors. 


Waterbury, Connecticut—The Wat- 
erbury club furnished a team in the 
recent Y. M. C. A. drive for funds 
which took first place in the amount 
of subscriptions by a large margin. 
Every member was enrolled in this 
project and many new members were 
secured during the drive. Each member 
of the Kiwanis team received a ticket 
to the Yale-Navy football game. 


Calgary, Alberta—The Ogden Hos- 
tel, where approximately 200 unem- 
ployed relief men are stationed, was in 
need of some form of amusement for 
the men, so the Calgary club fitted it 
with pool tables at an expense of 
$3500. 


Crosby, North Dakota—Each mem- 
ber makes it a point whenever he sees 
a farmer acquaintance in the city on 
the club’s meeting day to bring him as 
a guest to the luncheon. This fine 
custom has been practiced ever since 
the building of the club. 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania — The 
Committee on Vocational Guidance has 
provided several pairs of glasses for 
under-privileged children and it is as- 
sisting them in vocational guidance by 
placing them in offices for experience. 


Oshawa, Ontario—The club com- 
pletely equipped and is sponsoring a 
Kiwanis hockey team in the juvenile 
league. 
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Oil City, Pennsylvania—A _ safe 
drivers’ campaign was recently 
launched by the club, with the various 
business concerns of Oil City co- 
Operating. Pledges and _ windshield 
stickers were distributed among the 
residents as well as to 7,500 school 
children. The Committee on Public 
Affairs organized the club into divi- 
sions, one responsible for industries, 
one for schools, one for filling sta- 
tions, one for commercial trucks, ete. 
Funds for this campaign were pro- 
vided by the club’s auto show. 


Alamosa, Colorado—Alamosa_ Ki- 
wanians have reported on a housing 
project for under-privileged boys of 
Spanish-American parents who, be- 
cause of indigent conditions at home, 
are not attending school but are play- 
ing in the streets and alleys of the 
city. They are attempting to work 
out a combination athletic and club 
program to take care of this serious 
problem. 


St. Thomas, Ontario — Nineteen 
children have received attention from 
the Sight-Saving Committee and most 
encouraging results have been noticed. 
A clinic was held recently and sev- 
eral cases were investigated. A little 
girl with crippled hands was _ sched- 
uled for an operation in the near fu- 
ture. 


Wausau, Wisconsin—The ninth an- 
nual boys’ short course was sponsored 
by the club in December. This course 
consists of a five-day schedule of 
events, including instruction at the 
vocational school in the rudiments of 
wood-working, metal-working, care of 
tools, ete. Forty boys were chosen 
from every section of the county by 
the county club leaders for this in- 
teresting course. Evening entertain- 
ment was provided by the club with 
the codperation of the Wausau 
Y. M. C. A. and a local theater. 


Missouri Valley, lowa—The mem- 
bership of the Careful Kids Society 
which is under the direction of the 
club has grown to nearly 2000. A 
big Christmas party was a recent ac- 
tivity. 








Every member of the Kiwanis Club of El Segundo, 
California, took an active part in the staging of 
the fourth annual minstrel revue, ‘Beyond the 
Rio Grande,” which was planned by Lieutenant 
Governor R. T. Hutchins, who also played the 
leading role. The scholarship loan fund, a major 
project, received the profit from this affair. 


Glendale, California—One thousand 
boys and girls from the second to the 
fifth grades have been taught to swim 
or take care of themselves in the 
water. The Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. have donated the use of 
their pools to these children. 


Parkersburg, West Virginia—Last 
year was a busy one for Parkersburg 
Kiwanians. Their activities included 
active participation in the community 
chest drive, the sponsoring of plans to 
secure historic Blennerhassett Island 
for a state or national park, the spon- 
soring of water works and sewerage 
systems for South Parkersburg costing 
about $1,000,000, and assistance to 
the boy scouts in raising funds to 
pay for a camp site. 


St. John, New Brunswick—The an- 
nual radio auction was a great success 
and provided the club with fine pub- 
licity. The proceeds of this affair 
amounted to nearly $1800. The day 
nursery and the providing of hot noon- 
day meals to under-privileged school 
children are other thriving activities. 


Savannah, Georgia—The club has 
adopted the sponsorship of the Sa- 
vannah Male Chorus, which is made 
up of about 50 voices and which was 
formerly directed by another organ- 
ization. It was taken over as a part 
of the club’s work under the objec- 
tive, ‘Directive Education for the New 
Leisure.” 


Poughkeepsie, New York—Members 
of the Arlington and Poughkeepsie 
high school teams were guests of the 
club recently, when a special football 
program, including the singing of 


various college songs was featured. 
Cheer leader captains from each team 
also attended and led the teams in 
school cheers. 
astic meeting. 


It was a very enthusi- 


Riverdale and West Toronto, On- 
tario—A benefit hockey game was put 
on by the Toronto Maple Leaf 
Hockey Club of the International Hoc- 
key League and the Syracuse Hockey 
Club, the proceeds from which were 
divided between the West Toronto and 
Riverdale clubs for their welfare 
work. A crowd of about 9000 per- 
sons attended the game and over 
$2,500 was realized, which sum was 
shared by the two clubs. 


Trenton, New Jersey—The boy 
scout campaign led by Trenton Ki- 
wanians was a great success, with 
subscriptions received amounting to 
nearly $9,550, with an additional 
$2,000 to be received from the bal- 
ance of gift committee funds. One 
army was commanded by George 
Brenfleck and the other was under 
the leadership of Robert P. Garey. 
Captain Charles M. Jones was general 
chairman of the drive. 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi—The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance has 
furnished three speakers to make vo- 
cational talks at the high school; the 
club also recently provided baskets of 
food for destitute families; and it 
provided medical examination for a 
crippled child who will be placed in 
the hospital for treatment. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota—The club 
presented 24 fountain pens and 24 
Eversharp pencils as prizes for ath- 
letic events at their annual county 
picnic for 4-H club boys and girls. 
Of the 50 boys and girls who were 
given 25-day-old chicks last spring, 
42 brought three mature birds. These 
were dressed gratis by Kiwanian Al- 
bert Rubble, and each of the 50 who 
had sponsored the 25 chicks received 
two birds ready to take home and put 
in the kettle. 


Arkansas City, Arkansas—The club 
is codperating with the city commis- 
sioners in securing government funds 
for the construction of a dike around 
the Arkansas and Walnut Rivers. 
George W. Stanley, director of the 
club, heads this activity. 


Elkin, North Carolina, Conducts Auction 


By ALLAN BROWING, JR. 
Member of the Club 


THIS LOG 


BROUGHT 


22,90 


AT KIWANIS 
CHRISTMAS 
CHEER AUCTION 





Charles H. Brewer, immediate past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Elkin, North Carolina, who 
got a lot of exercise, and Chief Dixie Graham, 
who gave him protection during the “big push.” 


Club of Elkin has conducted an 

annual Christmas auction, pro- 
ceeds of which always go toward mak- 
ing Christmas happier for deserving, 
needy families on Christmas day. 
Members of the club bring gifts of 
merchandise to this auction, which are 
sold to the highest bidder among the 
club members. Each year, considering 
the size of the club, goodly sums have 
been raised. 

Thus was it at the last auction, held 
December 20, 1935. Bidding was good 
and articles were bringing many times 
their value. Popular brand cigarettes 
were selling for 75 cents per pack. 
Coal, contributed by a member who 
owns a coal yard, brought $16.00 a 
ton. As each article found a buyer, 


Fic a number of years the Kiwanis 


the sum total of the proceeds neared 
the hundred dollar mark—a_ record 
for such an event. 

But articles to be offered for sale 
gave out. Then someone jumped to his 
feet and suggested that they put up 
the auction block, a 300-pound log, for 
sale. And then and there Charles H. 
Brewer, immediate past president, 
made a mistake! “If the log brings up 
in the dollars,” he shouted, “I’ll per- 
sonally deliver it in a wheelbarrow!”’ 

No sooner had he made this rash 
statement than several heads over in 
one corner of the room went together, 
and from them issued a subdued buz- 
zing. Unknown to Kiwanian Charlie, 
they were framing up to let Kiwanian 
Harvey Laffoon, whose home is lo- 
cated a long, up-hill mile from the Ki- 
wanis meeting room, bid in the log 
with their financial aid. 

The bidding started and soon was in 
the dollars. Charlie, seeing the way 
the wind was blowing, decided he’d 
better do something about it, so he 
pitched in and started to bid against 
the conspirators. Since he is owner 
of Hotel Elkin, in which Kiwanis 
headquarters are located, he figured 
he’d buy the log and keep it at home. 

But to no avail. When his bid of 
$4.50 for an ordinary block of wood 
was topped with a bid of $5.00, he 
gave up, and the auction block was 
sold to Kiwanian Laffoon. 

To make a long story short, the 
next afternoon saw Charlie pushing 
the huge auction block, loaded on a 
wheelbarrow, through Elkin’s main 
street, en route to the home of Ki- 
wanian Laffoon. And to add a touch 
of impressiveness to the occasion, he 
was conducted through the streets by 
the Elkin chief-of-police, and trailed 
by an ambulance. 

The auction netted $108.40 at the 
final count—a record. 





Cedar Rapids, lowa—The boy scout 
troop which is under the direction of 
the club was recently host to the 
Court of Honor when a life saving 
medal was awarded to a 13-year-old 
scout who rescued a woman from 
drowning. Willis M. Mohn, immediate 
past president, is scout master. 


South Pasadena, California—The 
club cleared $300 from its minstrel 
show, which played to 2400 people. 
Twenty-five members of the club 
participated. The proceeds were do- 
nated to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation welfare fund. 


Albany, Georgia—At a recent meet- 
ing the members made 1936 contri- 
butions and pledges to finance the 
club’s clinic for under-privileged chil- 
dren, an annual project, the total 
promised being over $900. 


Jasper, Alabama—One of the most 
important of Jasper’s activities is its 
annual clinic. At this year’s clinic 153 
tonsil and adenoid operations were 
performed. 
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Westwood Village, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia—On Navy Day the members 
boarded the U. S. S. “Idaho” at Long 
Beach as guests of the wardroom of- 
ficers. As a mark of appreciation, and 
as a memento of the occasion, the Ki- 
wanis members presented the ward- 
room officers with a marine scene to 
be hung in the mess room of the ship. 
This meeting contributed greatly to 
the membership’s understanding of na- 
val problems in national defense, and it 
acquainted some of the navy with the 
aims and aspirations of Kiwanis, there- 
by creating mutual understanding and 
friendliness. 


Baltimore, Maryland — Baltimore 
City Kiwanians have a long list of 
worthy achievements, some of the 
more recent ones including the paying 
of tuition for a talented boy at the 
Maryland Art Institute. who other- 
wise would not have been able to 
enroll, the placing of a bird feeding 
station at Kernan’s hospital, the con- 
tribution to the nursery and childs’ 
hospital of eight beds, and a generous 
gift to the Maryland League for 
Crippled Children to be used for vari- 
ous appliances. 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania—In con- 
nection with its work of furnishing 
dental work for under-privileged chil- 
dren, the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee is providing duplicate 
cards which are made out at the time 
of examination by the dentist. The 
ecard pictures the mouth, both upper 
and lower jaws, and notations on the 
condition of the teeth are made. One 
of these cards is given to the child 
and the committee believes that the 
parents will be more apt to see that 
the child has the regular dental care 
with the pictured report. 


Fargo, North Dakota—In connec- 
tion with their fifth annual toy shop 
project the club collected and re- 
habilitated dozens of toys which were 
distributed among needy children of 
the city a day or two before Christ- 
mas. 


A card like this one is being sent to all the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, who miss a meeting, with the result that 
the attendance is being greatly increased. The 
card was designed by Kiwanian E. H. McCathron. 
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Owego, New York—The 20 boys 
who are members of the Potato Club 
sponsored by the club staged a potato 
show, at which time they exhibited 
their crops grown from the certified 
seed furnished by the Kiwanians last 
spring. Three prizes were awarded 
the winners. Each boy is under the 
direction of a Kiwanis member. 


Somerville, Massachusetts — At 
Thanksgiving time the club contributed 
73 baskets to worthy families. This 
work was in charge of Henry Steeves, 
chairman of the committee, and Ar- 
thur Quinton, who had charge of fill- 
ing the baskets. Other members do- 
nated their services in this connection. 


Montreal, Quebec—Members of the 
club furnished a concert at the St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary, where 
600 prisoners are confined. The man- 
agement of the institution said that it 
was the most enjoyable concert which 
any organization had ever given there. 


Prescott, Arizona—The under-priv- 
ileged child committee has been active 
furnishing milk, clothing, glasses, 
tooth paste and tooth brushes to needy 
children. The Yavapai Medical Asso- 
ciation and community nurse are coép- 
erating in furnishing names of de- 
serving children. 


Weirton-Cove, West Virginia — 
Weirton Kiwanians have been active 
on three public affairs projects—the 
establishing of free mail delivery and 
a new post office, the widening of the 
main street, and the improvement of 
side streets in Weirton. 


Emporia, Kansas—On Thanksgiving 
morning the Emporia club gave its 
tenth annual Thanksgiving party for 
the children of Emporia, 1500 of 
them. They were guests of the club 
at the Granada theater, and the mem- 
bers acted as ushers. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio — Over 
$1150 was cleared on the club’s 
Monte Carlo party which was held on 
two nights, with approximately 800 
people attending each performance. 
The proceeds are to be used in un- 
der-privileged child work. 





Trophies awarded in competiti 





g county 4-H Club contests. 


Newcastle, Indiana — The high 
school football team and friends of 
the team were guests of the club at 
a banquet when the championship 
trophy was awarded to the team. 
Guests of honor included the city 
superintendent of schools, E. J. 
Llewelyn, the coaches and Dick Mil- 
ler, sports writer of The Indianapolis 
Times, who was speaker of the evening. 
Floyd J. Hutchison was chairman of 
the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for this affair. Bob Stranahan, 
sports editor of The Courier-Times, 
acted as toastmaster. 


Banning, California—The club re- 
cently originated a far-reaching pro- 
gram which will include each member 
sponsoring a high school boy as his 
guest until all seniors have attended 
one club meeting. 


South Haven, Michigan—The club 
has provided a systematic personal 
guidance for over 20 fatherless boys. 


Bend, Oregon—Kiwanian George 
H. Redden, “pastor of the pines,” last 
year distributed more than four tons 
of magazines to logging camps. He 
is pastor, teacher, educator and ad- 
viser to 29 logmen and to hundreds of 
families on the highways and byways 
of a 2,200 mile region in Oregon. 


Hot Springs, South Dakota—A very 
successful hobby show was held last 
fall in the Child Center Building 
which the club built for boys’ and 
girls’ activities last year. There were 
850 entries—double the number last 
year—and the club awarded 160 first 
prizes and about 80 seconds. Plans 
are already under way for an even 
bigger and better show next year. 


Port Huron, Michigan—For the past 
several years the club has held an an- 
nual rummage sale which has proved 
very successful. Between $300 and 
$500 has been raised at each sale to 
finance various club projects. 


Dallas, Oregon, Encourages 4-H Club Work 


By E. J. 


PAGE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Oregon 


OR SIX years our club has been 
doing things to encourage 4-H 
Club work in Polk County. “The Ki- 
wanis club has done more to promote 
4-H Club work than any other organi- 
zation in the county,” stated County 
Agent J. R. Beck who is in charge of 
this work for the state college exten- 
sion service. Silver trophy cups have 
been awarded to the county winners 
in each of several projects and this 
year a county-wide achievement pro- 
gram was sponsored. 

A total of seven cups have been put 
up for the competition. Four of these 
have been won permanently by active 
club workers after receiving them for 
three years. The first cups were award- 
ed in the fall of 1930 for winners in 
the calf, Angora goat, cooking and 
sewing projects. These have been won 
permanently and now three new ones 
are up. One more will be added this 


year. 
Each year the young folks and their 
parents attend a regular luncheon 


meeting of the club and at that time 





they are presented with their trophies. 
This year a civic group in Monmouth 
followed the lead of Kiwanis and put 
up a project trophy. 

In December the county agent pro- 
posed that Kiwanis sponsor a program 
at the local theatre at which time 
achievement pins and other awards 
would be presented. The group en- 
dorsed this move and entertainment 
was provided in the form of a group 
of cartoon and comic films. There were 
nearly 200 club members, leaders and 
parents present when H. C. Seymour, 
state club leader, presented the awards 


to most of those present. 

Without the services of a special 
4-H Club agent these activities in Polk 
County have gradually increased until 
nearly 400 boys and girls are complet- 
ing their 1935 projects. “I have to de- 
vote so much of my time to other ac- 
tivities that 4-H Club work wouldn’t 
go ahead very fast if it wasn’t for the 
support of the local organizations” 


stated Mr. Beck in commenting on the 
codperation given by Kiwanis. 
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Jimmie Riddell of Monmouth, Oregon, and one of his pure-bred sheep. 
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London, Ontario—The most success- 
ful activity of the year was the show 


put on four days, which brought in 
$6,434. The patients from the various 
were sent to the matinee perform- 


ances through the kindness of several 
firms in London. 

A splendid continuing activity of the 
club is its sponsorship of 59 Ki-Y boys 
and 30 senior boys. 


Newport, Washington—The recent 
activities of the club have included the 
furnishing of glasses to three school 
children and participation in the coun- 
ty fair, when a Kiwanian furnished 
the prize money for a children’s pet 
parade and a silver loving cup donated 
by the club was awarded for the best 
general exhibit. The club also spon- 
sored a Farmers’ 
proved very popular. 
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The members of the Kiwanis Club of Newton Falls, Ohio, 
scout cabin which they built recently, the members doing all of the labor. 
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are justly proud of this fine two-story boy 
In the front row, above, 


eee 


reading from left to right are: Immediate Past President E. Gates, E. Kyle, E. Clabaugh, A. Plahy, 
E. Billman, H. Wolcott, H. Morton, of the Building Committee, E. Holmes, D. Buchanon, B. Lloyd, 


Dresher, W. Bate, W. Liber, J. 


; : F. Davis, F. Cory, B. VanWinkle; second row, B. Thomas of the 
Day auction which Building Committee, L. Boylan, M. Mattes, B. Scott, D. Mathie, B. Griffith, H. Miller, D. James, 
chairman of the Boy Scout Committee, Scoutmaster G. Shafer, H. 


Rood and Assistant Scoutmaster 


A. Tarkoski. 


Indiana District 4-H Junior Leaders’ Training Camp 
Benefits 22,000 Boy and Girl Rural Leaders 
By LYNN THURSTON 


‘Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Agriculture 


UILDING leaders is the purpose 
and accomplishment of the Ki- 
wanis 4-H Junior Leaders’ Training 
Camp, sponsored by the Indiana Dis- 


trict of Kiwanis, in coéperation with 
Purdue University Extension Depart- 
ment. Three hundred, carefully se- 


leaders, between 
from the state 


lected, 4-H junior 
the ages of 16 and 21, 
are sent to a one-week’s camp held 
early in June of each year. The en- 
rollment is about equal as to sex and 
is limited in numbers per club and 
county in order to get an even distri- 
bution in the state. Kiwanis clubs 
pay the expense of the leaders, which 
averages less than $4.00 per week. 
Junior Leaders are chiefly rural 
boys and girls who are leaders of lo- 
eal clubs and have satisfactorily com- 
pleted some 4-H club work, and show 
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At the left, Immediate Past Governor Myron McCurry of Lafayette, Indiana, 
Middle photo, two co-directors of the Leadership Training Camp sponsored 
Indiana, left, and Arville Keesling of Columbus, county agricultural 


a natural leadership ability. Principal 
qualification for selection to the con- 


ference is leadership experience. The 
enrollees, to date, have had from 
three to five years’ experience as ju- 


nior leaders and have accomplished 
outstanding work in their county, 
which makes the enrollment composed 
of the cream of the youth of the state. 
Four leadership camps have been held 
to date, 1,150 different boys and girls 


having been sent. They have in their 


organized clubs, more than 22,000 
boys and girls, who have indirectly 


been aided by these conferences. 

The entire program is built around 
leadership training. Agricultural ex- 
tension service and particularly the 
State 4-H Club Department comprise 
the major part of the educational 
staff. Specialized men and women in 
such subjects as 
group singing, rec- 
reation, social prob- 
lems, _ psychology, 
and preparing news 
articles are secured 
from university 
teaching staffs, Uni- 
ted States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, and professional 
men (Kiwanians), at no cost. 

About one-half of the time is spent 
in general sessions listening to these 
specialized leaders, and short  pro- 
grams pertaining to developed lead- 
ership presented by selected junior 
leaders. More than a third of the 
time is spent in small group discus- 
sions where every junior leader is 
given an opportunity to participate in 
the discussion, asking questions and 
exchanging ideas on leadership prob- 
lems. Organized and free _ choice 
recreation have an important part in 
the program. Organization and su- 
pervision of the camp are handled by 
the Kiwanis District Committee on 
Agriculture and its selected personnel. 

3uilding leaders, who have a sound, 
properly directed, unselfish, codpera- 
tive type of leadership training is 
guaranteeing the future of our coun 
try. Kiwanis can do this—every dis- 
trict in International has the material 
with which to work. 

South Hills, Pennsylvania — The 
South Hills club has been actively en- 
gaged in welfare work, continuing the 
support of a family, furnishing an 
overcoat and other clothing to another 
family, providing a part-time job, sup- 
plying six pairs of new shoes to chil- 
dren, and assisting a family in taking 
a child to the hospital. The club also 
recently took the boy scout troop on 
a three day camping trip. 





and A. B. Graham of Washington, D. C., right, founder of 4-H club work. 
by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Indiana,—Lowell Taylor of Vincennes, 
agent. At the right, a group of 4-H leaders studying plants. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Esprit de Corps 


Happy phrases are sometimes coined, 
so expressive are they that their usage 
quickly becomes universal. We are in- 
debted to the French for the expres- 
sion, “Esprit de Corps” because it visu- 
alizes, as no other idiom, the essence of 
pride and coéperation in an organiza- 
tion, 

“Esprit de Corps” is the common 
spirit pervading men associated in any 
organized activity, implying sympathy, 
enthusiasm, devotion and jealous re- 
gard for the honor and prestige of the 
organization as a whole. 

In a large organization like Kiwanis, 
“Esprit de Corps” must be the soul 
that animates the body, if the club is to 
function with vigor, inspiring every one 
associated to take pride in the purpose 
and value of his work, and to resolve 
determination to add his full quota to 
the total of achievement. 

A task of real importance devolves 
upon each of us—to so imbue our as- 
sociates and fellow members by pre- 
cept and example with “Esprit de 
Corps” that we may work together as 
a great harmonious whole for the com- 
mon welfare which, in the end, will 
result in increased membership, better 
Kiwanians and a greater Kiwanis club. 
Are you doing your part? Think it 
over—then produce. 

—MAPLE HARL, 
Immediate Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of Denver, Colorado. 


The Value of Service Clubs 


From individual to family, from 
family to tribe, from tribe to groups 
or nation, altruistic endeavor and co- 
operative movements have enlarged 
their scope. Empires have been founded 
on the nationalistic urge; yet today we 
are even beyond this relatively narrow 
conception—we recognize common hu- 
man needs and aspirations and we feel 
there is an international community of 
interests. 

The inception and phenemenal spread 
of the service club movement found its 
basis in the growing sense on the part 
of business and professional men that 
it should be a privilege and pleasure 
to codperate in service to their com- 
munities, 

Service clubs fill a very real need in 
our social organization. They will in- 
evitably increase, both in membership 
and power to serve, as ours is a grow- 
ing nation with ever widening oppor- 
tunities for service. They originated in 
practical idealism—an idealism which 
believes in good government, education, 
religion, and equality of opportunity, 
and in practice endorses and initiates 
measures which work for happy com- 
munity life, knowing that a nation can 


be characterized as progressive only in 
so far as the communities which com- 
prise it are alert and forward-looking. 
HELEN V. ELDER, Winner in a high 
school contest sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit. 


' . . 
He's a Kiwanian 
If he’s looking up, not down 
He’s a Kiwanian. 
If he’d rather smile than frown 
He’s a Kiwanian. 
If he’s jolly, broad and fat 
If he wears a man’s size hat 
Take a tip from things like that 
He’s a Kiwanian. 
If he sees some good in all 
e’s a Kiwanian. 
If he helps the men who fall 
He’s a Kiwanian. 
If he looks you in the eye 
Gives a courteous reply 
If he’s shrewd but never sly 
He’s a Kiwanian. 
When he dies and goes above 
Brother Kiwanian 
To the golden Club of Love 
Brother Kiwanian 
Does St. Peter hesitate? 
No, he swings wide the pearly gate 
Come in. You don’t have to wait 
Brother Kiwanian. 
Hon. James F. CavanaGuH, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Boston. 


Proud He's a Kiwanian 


I think Kiwanis is one of the finest 
organizations in the country; its ideals 
are of the highest and it is composed 
of right-thinking, broad-minded busi- 
ness and professional men for whom 
tle community has the highest respect. 

The spirit of good fellowship that 
prevails among all of its members is 
very pleasing and develops mutual es- 
teem, understanding and friendship for 
one another. 

The Spirit of the Golden Rule is ap- 
plied as it should be applied, and it 
thereby makes the ideals they are striv- 
ing for far easier to attain. 

The participation in the activities of 
Kiwanis has had a very pronounced ef- 
fect upon me, as I am sure it has had 
upon each Kiwanian from the time he 
became a member. 

—JAS. O. TAYLOR, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Kiwanis News. 


Empty Hands 


My world is dismal, formless, void 

Of all the graces that inspire her witchery: 

Each woody glen invites repose 

On moss bound bench, with lulling music of 
a brook— 

An invitation spurned by me. 

The warmth of sun can scarce revive 
fathomed depths 

Of soul; and moonbeams, 

Love’s song enchantingly, 
heart, 

For I am cold, immune to them. 

In search of something that will 
needs 

I turn to palaces of wealth, 

As if to find in works of human artifice 

The peace that nature has withheld. 

Alas! for they are painted huts. 

Exasperation hastens me to fellow men, 

To arms outstretched, bestewing aid, 

That beat about me as they seize and comfort 
all 

Whose burdens have exhausted them. 

At last I see that neither world nor men 

Will help me bear my selfishness. 

I am at fault! I cannot take exeept I give; 

And who can give with empty hands? 

James M. BarRNeETT. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of Towson, Maryland 


un- 
though they play 
can never lure my 


satisfy my 
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| Shall Not Grow Pale 


The Great Outdoors is my sanatorium 

I shall not grow pale 

I will fill my lungs with ozone 

That the microbes and _ tubercles 
dwell therein 

The wood pile and river are my 

My muscles shall wax strong and not 

The speckled trout and the blueberry 
my sustenance. 


may not 
gymnasium 

flabby 
pie are 


I shall not grow ulcers nor die of indigestion 

The cool spring waters are my elixir vitae 

I shal] not crave moonshine nor gingerale 

The smell of the balsam and the aroma of the 
pine tree 


They shall eradicate my asthmatic wheezes 

While the rays of the sun and the cosmic 
rays 

Shall be my electro-therapy. 

So shall the music of the birds and sound 


sleep of the cabin 


Restore my shattered nerves and make me to 
remember neither politics nor school 
teaching 

Yea, tho I must labor in the city for the hire 
thereof 

Yet shall my week-ends and my vacations be 
spent on the banks of the Brule River 

That I may find there the secret and the joy 


of true living ol 
And revel in the companionship of the Spirit 
of Creation forever. 


A. D. WHEALDON, 

Professor of Chemistry, Superior State 
eachers I] and Past President, 
Kiwanis Superior, Wisconsin. 


A Toast to Lake Wales, Florida 


She came in the ward so cheerful, 

She smiled as she passed me by, 

Her childish heart overflowing 

Tho they were going to take out her eye. 

She’d lost it some way in playing, 

And her other eye too, was involved, 

She proudly told me the Kiwanis 

Her needful problem had solved. 

I'll never forget her expression 

When she praised the Kiwanis tribe, 

How she praised the Kiwanian who 
her, 

For she hadn’t a way to ride, 


So,— 
To the one great Club Kiwanis, 
you, clear to 


College 
Club of 


brought 


I toast the brim, 
“For if ye do unto the least of these, 
Ye do also unto Him.” 
ELIzARETH RICHARDSON, 
Patient in Lake Wales Hospital, who was in 
spired to write this because of Kiwanis aid 
given another patient. 


Always Worthwhile 

A new set of officers were installed 
at the meeting of the National City 
Kiwanis club Tuesday to carry on the 
work of the group for 1936. Organ- 
ized in 1925 the club has spent more 
than $5,000 in charity and welfare 
work in National City during the pe- 
riod of its existence. 

The Kiwanis club has always been a 
worth-while organization. It is not 
the club of a selfish man, nor is it a 
tool to build business but it does of- 
fer an opportunity for service which 
has made it an important part in the 
lives of its members. 

We wish for it a successful 1936. 

—Editorial in the National 
City, California, Reporter. 


Over the main building of the Ger- 
man War Academy is this inscription: 
“Tt is not necessary that I live, but 
that I perform my duty.” 

There’s a subject for discussion! 
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Personals 


An accident to President George 
Peeler of the Kiwanis Club of Elk 
City, Oklahoma, several years ago 
didn’t stop him. He had to discontinue 
his former work and then began the 
publication of a weekly newspaper. His 
active interest in Kiwanis led to his 
election for this year. Congratulations! 


Last November 28, Jos. H. Healey, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, completed 
his 880th consecutive weekly atten- 
dance at Kiwanis meetings (that goes 
back to 1919) and also celebrated his 
40th wedding anniversary. The club 
bulletin commented to the effect that 
since there were no Kiwanis clubs 40 
years ago, Joe was able to take that 
Thursday off to get married. 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 
who have been honored recently are 
Bright J. Naugle, elected president of 
the International Beauty and Barber 
Supply Institute, Paul F. Keefer, 
elected a delegate by the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association to the 
National Convention at Portland, Ore- 
gon, next summer, and Leon A. Bickel, 
who recently served as a delegate of 
the Sunbury schools at the State Edu- 
cational Meeting held at Harrisburg. 


President Wilber Emmert, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, director of Visual Edu- 
cation at the State Teachers College 
in Indiana, was president of the de- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association for 
last year. An ardent stamp collector, 
President Emmert is president of the 
Philatelic Society of Indiana. 


Past President Joseph B. Van Valk- 
enburgh, Huntsville, Alabama, has been 
appointed chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners. 


In the annual election of the Ma- 
sonic Veteran Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (members must have 
been Masons for at least twenty-one 
years) held in December, the follow- 
ing officers elected at that time are 
members of the Washington Kiwanis 
club: President, Charles F. Roberts, 
Past Grand Master; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Pimper, Past Master 
and former lieutenant governor in 
Capital District; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Vernon G. Owen; Chaplain, Rev. 
John C. Palmer. The retiring president 
was Harry G. Kimball, Past Grand 
Master and past governor of the Cap- 
ital District. Several other Kiwanians 
belong to the association. 


A. Howard Felt of Barrie, Ontario, 
and George H. Griffin of Belleville, 
Ontario, are on their fourteenth con- 
secutive year as secretary of their 


clubs. Both have been secretary since 
their clubs were built and have served 
as secretary longer than any secretary 
of any Canadian club. Congratulations 
to both of these loyal secretaries! 


Past President J. M. Sorenson, Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, who by the way just 
missed being a charter member of that 
club by two months when it was built 
some fifteen years ago, has been elect- 
ed president of the Nebraska State 
Bankers Association. 


C. W. Clever, Arlington County, 
Virginia, member has been elected 
president of the Alexandria-Arlington- 
Fairfax Real Estate Board. 


On the formation of the American 
Institute of Wild Life to succeed the 
American Game Association, Kiwanian 
William G. Ross of Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan, was chosen as one of the 
three Canadians on the charter Board 
of Trustees of the Institute. 


Immediate Past President Joseph 
Nowicki, Yonkers, New York, has been 
elected president of the New York 
State Polish Democratic Clubs Feder- 
ation. 


Secretary Arthur E. Parker, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Traffic Commission for Winni- 
peg. 


Past Governor Frank J. Wallis and 
Harvey R. Long, both of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, are members of the 
Safety Council of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Kiwanian William J. 
McBride has been elected city treas- 
urer. 


Amos I Kauffman reélected mayor 
of Lakewood, Ohio, has been elected 
chairman of the Mayors’ Association 
of the suburbs of Greater Cleveland. 


On Aviation Day last December in 
Dayton, Ohio, when the two recent 
stratosphere flyers, Albert Stevens and 
Orvil Anderson, and Orville Wright 
were honored, Howard Smith, past gov- 
ernor of the Ohio District, member of 
the Dayton club, prominent in avia- 
tion affairs and president of the Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, officiated 
at the ceremonies. 


J. Tom Arbuckle, past governor of 
the Indiana District and a member of 
the Rushville club, is president of the 
State Prison Board and also chairman 
of the State Commission on Clemency. 
He writes that Indiana has a rather 
unique system, with the State Prison 
Board being composed of four mem- 
bers, two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats and that the Indiana Reforma- 
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tory Board is constituted the same 
way. Last year a State Commission on 
Clemency was created which consists 
of one member of the Prison Board, 
one member of the Reformatory Board 
and the Under Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor who has charge of penal affairs. 
The Prison Board meets at Michigan 
City two days a month and the Clem- 
ency Commission meets at the state 
capital four times a year, each session 
being from four to six weeks. 


Henry Hudson and Rufus Frick, 
Kittaning, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 
were elected Kittaning school directors. 
Wm. Ray Davidson was elected to the 
same office in East Franklin Township, 
Armstrong County. 


Warren J. Thomas, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was reélected president of the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, 
Utah District. 


Secretary Arthur H. Waters, Elyria, 
Ohio, served again as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Community Chest drive, 
a position held since 1929. 


Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that J. F. Branton, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Willmar, Minnesota 
this year, is very active in Kiwanis, 
and he should be since he is only sev- 
enty-six years young. He has been 
chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee for a number of 
years, active in the orphans’ home and 
is a director of the Central Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
where he drives every month to attend 
directors’ meetings. He is the father 
of Dr. A. F. Branton of Willmar, for- 
mer lieutenant governor and former 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on the Achievement Contest, and 
Dr. B. J. Branton, past president of 
the Willmar club. 


Harrald S. Alvord, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
last year, executive of the Teton Peaks 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
was named one of a commission of 
twelve members to make a complete 
study of the ten-year program of Boy 
Scouts. 

For several years Mr. Alvord has 
been a member to represent the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Idaho on the national commission to 
study the council leadership training 
programs. 

This study of the ten-year program 
is to show how the national program 
might be carried on to reach additional 
scouts in America. 

Other members of the commission 
who are Kiwanians are William J. Puf- 
fer, St. Louis, Harry K. Eby, Engle- 
wood, Chicago, Don Gulick, Scranton, 
and T. Ben Johnson, Battle Creek. 
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G. Roy Fenwick of Hamilton, On- 
tario, has been appointed Director of 
Music of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools of the Province of On- 
tario. 


George William Coan, Jr., after 
completing three terms as mayor of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is now 
serving the United States Government 
as W.P.A. Administrator for the State 
of North Carolina. 


The following taken from “The 
Michigan Builder” tells why the Ki- 
wanis Club of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently celebrated “George A. Ferris 
Day.” ‘There is probably no man who 
has worked harder and put in more 
hours for the Kiwanis Club of Detroit, 
consecutively, during the past ten 
years than George A. Ferris. It has 
been a password for years, ‘Let George 
Do It.’ It is therefore especially fit- 
ting that we should pay honor and 
tribute to this faithful servant and 
his good wife on the occasion of their 
fortieth wedding anniversary.” 


The Presbyterian Conference of 
Florida elected Rev. John A. McMur- 
ray has been a Kiwanian for more 
the State of Florida. This is the high- 
est office in the Presbyterian church 
for the State of Florida. Rev. McMur- 
ray has been a Kiwanian for more 
than ten years, has served as secre- 
tary of his club and is president now. 


Hon. John W. Kephart, Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania, is serving as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, Kiwanians in the 
publie eye include: Otto C. Pfaff, Wal- 
ter Jones, and Past President F. W. 
Griffith, president, vice-president and 
secretary, respectively, Community 
Chest; President H. J. Callahan, pres- 
ident, State Fire Chiefs Association, 
state vice-president, International Fire 
Chiefs Association; Roger Fox, Com- 
mander, Fort Dodge American Legion; 
Thos. Caughey, president, Associated 
Sign Contractors of Iowa; Past Pres- 
ident J. TT. Kaveny, president. 
Y. M. C. A.; Past President W. B. 
Swaney, member of Iowa Aeronautic 
Commission; Leonard J. Pint, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Iowa Department 
American Legion. 


Many members of the Jacksonville, 
Florida, club hold prominent positions 
in the life of their community: P. M. 
Burroughs, member of Duval County 
Budget Commission; G. C. Blume, 
Potentate of Morocco Temple Aaonms; 
J. K. Attwood, director in Chamber of 
Commerce; J. H. Coppedge, vice-presi- 
dent of Propeller Club, Port of Jack- 
sonville; H. Finley Tucker,  vice- 
president of the Boys’ Home; Alfred 
Miller, P. M. Burroughs, Secretary 
Harold Colee, A. R. Cogswell and 
Hugh S. Crosson, members of Exec- 
utive Board, Boys’ Home; V. E. 


Beamer, member of New Advisory 
Board, Boys’ Home; Francis M. Holt, 
president, Childrens’ Home Society of 
Florida; C. Harrison Mann, Board of 
Directors, St. Luke’s Hospital; F. M. 
Holt, treasurer, Jacksonville Council 
of Boy Scouts of America; W. B. 
Clements, Nathan Weil and E. M. 
Christenson, Robert Kloeppel and S. 
S. Jacobs, Board of Directors of Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Sheldon Sackett, member at Salem, 
Oregon, has been appointed general 
chairman of the Marion County Hous- 
ing Committee of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


The Kiwanis Club of Dayton, Ohio, 
sponsored a civic testimonial dinner 
to fellow Kiwanian Frank B. Ramby, 
Fire Chief Emeritus, who for more 
than 56 years served on Dayton’s Fire 
Department, of which 27 years he was 
its chief, with a record of never hav- 
ing lost or injured a child in any school 
fire. Many notable guests were pres- 
ent from various parts of the United 
States to honor the man who has 
faithfully served his fellowman as a 
public servant. 


Chief of Staff of the Hollywood, 
California, Hospital is Kiwanian Dr. 
Silas Lewis. 


Clifford B. Bowne, immediate past 
president of the Montclair, New Jersey, 
club, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Montclair Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Ernest Winkler, chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Clarence L. Forsling, vice-chair- 
man, are officials of the U. S. Forest 
with headquarters in Ogden, Utah, and 
are directly connected with the CCC 
in this region. 


We weren’t sure whether this item 
should go in this section or in the 
Hobby Section. It concerns Robert 
A. Blair, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Corbin, Kentucky, and 
a member of the Kiwanis club. 

He is quite a pen collector and has 
just recently received the one which 
was used by Secretary of War George 
H. Dern in signing the order of ap- 
proval for the purchase of an addi- 
tional 370,000 acres of land surround- 
ing Cumberland Falls for National 
Forest purposes. He has the pens used 
by Coleman du Pont in signing the 
checks for the purchase of the orig- 
inal Falls area, and those used by 
Chairman Ben Johnson in signing or- 
ders for the various stages of con- 
struction of the Falls highway. 

The Corbin club has been very active 
in road and bridge building, which has 
made this area attractive to travelers. 


Fairmont, West Virginia, Kiwanians 
have been receiving honors. J. Clyde 
Morris is the only man ever elected 


four consecutive terms of four years 
each to the office of city director 
serving as water commissioner. Ben 
Garrison, a past president of the club, 
was selected by the Washington C. W. 
A. headquarters as a member of a 
committee to select an air field for 
Fairmont. Glenn B. Hamilton, past 
president of the club, was recently 
elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Druggists Syndicate. 


Jewell E. Windle, former lieutenant 
governor and past president of the 
Springfield, Missouri, club, was hon- 
ored at the National Convention of 
Select Morticians in Los Angeles by 
being elected to the office of secretary- 
treasurer of that organization. 


Dr, L. N. Duncan, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Auburn, Alabama, has 
been elected president of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. He will continue 
as director of the State Extension Ser- 
vice of Agriculture and Home Econo- 
mics, a position he has held since 1920, 
and in which he has attained national 
recognition. 


Judge James H. Pope was elected 
President of the United Church 
Brotherhood of Los Angeles. Dr. Ed 
Richardson was made President of the 
Los Angeles Optometrists Association 
and Dr. John Buckley was elected 
President of the State Board of the 
Ym. C.. 2: 


Among Oakland, California, Kiwan- 
ians who hold important public offices 
are: Bernard Silverstein, president of 
the Civil Service Commission, Elbert 
M. Vail, chairman of the Oakland City 
Planning Commission and chairman of 
the East Bay Regional Park Commis- 
sion, Ralph T. Fisher, past president 
of the Oakland Harbor Commission, 
Abe P. Leach, first president of the 
Oakland club and past district gov- 
ernor, whose hobby is gardening, was 
president of the Spring Garden Show 
at the Municipal Auditorium. Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Black, past president of the 
Oakland club and past district gover- 
nor, is Medical Director of Alameda 
County. He represented the State of 
California at the National Medical 
Conference held in Chicago. 


Kiwanian E. E. Wagner, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, has just been elected 
circuit judge over in his home state. 
He has practiced law for more than 
forty years and was formerly United 
States district attorney for South 
Dakota. The Mitchell club took formal 
cognizance of his election. He was 
club president last year. 


Of Kiwanian Jas. D. Bruton, Jr., 
Plant City, Florida, we know the fol- 
lowing: he is 26; member of the Board 
of Directors of the Plant City Kiwanis 
club; Representative in the Florida 
Legislature; Municipal Judge for 
Plant City; and practicing attorney. 
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The Spirit of Science 


FEW years ago France sub- 
A mitted to popular suffrage the 

the question of determining the 
greatest man France has produced 
throughout the ages. The voice of the 
people declared in favor of Pasteur, 
the scientist, who in the quiet of his 
laboratory discovered those secrets of 
nature, by which many dreadful dis- 
eases may be prevented. They did not 
name Napoleon. Napoleon led the 
Frenchmen to death; Pasteur led them 
to life. The empire which Napoleon 
established crumbled. The dynasty of 
Pasteur, the scientist, is eternal. He 
legislated to the world. 

It is not surprising that youth is 
fascinated by science for her accom- 
plishments surpass invention of fiction 
and the fantasy of mythology. Science 
has disproved the old adage, “You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.”” As a matter of fact some 
artificial silk is made 


of our finest 
from glue and a scientist of Boston 
not many years ago made a very 


beautiful silk purse from the glue ob- 
tained from the bona fide sow’s ears. 

Science has moved mountains into 
the sea; given sight to the blind; made 
the lame walk and the deaf hear; and 
even has permitted us to hear the voice 
of the dead. Caruso, though dead, yet 
sings from the resinous disc of the 
phonograph, 

How wonderful and astounding are 
the ways of science. But if science 
only fills you with amazement and as- 
tonishment you fail to grasp the true 
spirit of science. The great function 
of science is not simply to provide 
creature comforts and physical pleas- 
ure. God has chosen to reveal Him- 
self to man by two ways, both im- 
portant: one by His Word, which we 
call the Holy Bible, the other His 
Work, which we call nature. When we 
read the Bible we think His thoughts 
after Him. Just so surely does the 
scientist when he discovers a law of 
nature think God’s Thoughts after 
Him. One of the first commandments 
which God gave to man at creation 
was to have dominion over the earth 
and subdue it. The scientist has 
heeded that ancient divine injunction, 
which is far older than the Ten Com- 
mandments. He has subdued the 
lightning and renamed it electricity. 
With it he has swept his home, washed 
his cloths, cooked his food, driven the 
heat away, or produced heat as he 
wills, We are told that day by day 
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By DR. TOWNES R. LEIGH 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Florida; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Florida. 


during the creation God looked upon 
His Work and saw that it was good. 

The scientist knows there are glori- 
ous possibilities in the meanest of 
things: in even ashes and sand. Fuse 
soda ash, sand and lime together and 
we have transparent glass which ad- 
mits the gladsome light, and keeps the 
cold wind from the home. Dark and 
dreary were the habitations of man be- 
fore the discovery of glass. This same 
glass made from lowly ashes and sand 
becomes the mirror when coated with 
silver. Lenses are made and the fail- 
ing sight is given clear vision by the 
use of spectacles. Other lenses are 
fitted into the telescope and reveal the 
heavens and the glory of the stars and 
the handiwork of God. 

Science is the great agency for 
democracy. It has given the common 
people and the poor conveniences and 
comforts formerly denied kings and 
queens. It was the scientist with the 
steam engine who issued the emancipa- 
tion proclamation, One steam engine 
can do more work than a thousand 
slaves, and far cheaper and better. 

Today scientific appliances have 
multiplied so rapidly that with the 
birth of every babe in America, the 
equivalent of sixty stalwart slaves ap- 
proach and kneel at his cradle and 
say, “I am at your service.” It would 
take many millions of persons running 
all day long to bear the messages that 
pass over the telephone every twenty- 
four hours. It would require the 
services of more than a hundred mil- 
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lion slaves to bear the burdens of the 
locomotive, the electric car and the 
automobile. The spirit of science not 
only supplies mechanical slaves but 
liberates man and elevates his social 
position. 

Science has convinced man of the 
baneful effects of alcohol upon the 
brain, the digestive system, the ner- 
vous system and the circulatory sys- 
tem. The verdict of science is that 
alcohol is an enemy, a waster. The 
scientist wrote physiologies and books 
on hygiene. In these books he showed 
the spotted alcoholic liver and the ef- 
fect of alcohol upon the heart, ete. 
He printed illustrations in these physi- 
ologies and placed them in the public 
schools. The child who studied be- 
came a man and sensible about the 
use of alcohol. 

The invention of the printing press 
and cheap paper was the mightiest 
agent for education. Books were once 
so rare that they were chained to the 
walls of the buildings in which they 
were used. When science gave to the 
world the printing press and paper it 
made possible the education of the 
masses and man turned to a closer 
study of the works of God. Dis- 
coveries and inventions multiplied and 
great wealth was produced. Most of 
the great fortunes of America have 
been made through things scientific. 
One hundred years ago petroleum was 
practically worthless but the scientist 
handled the vile stuff and lo, the 
world was lighted, gasoline engines 
hummed, and oil lubricated machines. 

But, you may say, today though we 
have all the devices of science, we are 
sorely oppressed, and millions of our 
people are without work. In a truer 
sense they are not without work. A 
generous government gives them em- 
ployment by drawing largely upon the 
wealth that scientific inventions and 
discoveries have helped to produce. 

Science is also an agency for re- 
ligion. Should not the Works of God 
and the Word of God codperate with 
and assist each other? By the agency 
of science, millions of Bibles are 
printed every year. This year prob- 
ably thirty millions of them will be 
printed by scientific means and dis- 
tributed by scientific transportation. 
The number of Bibles printed this 
year will be far greater than the total 
number published the first 1500 years 
of the Christian Era. The Works of 
God join hands with the Word of God. 
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IWANIS develops, or brings to 
K maturity certain qualities in its 

members. These are the qualities 
which, based upon our week-to-week 
meetings together, I have seen grow 
and mature in the men making up this 
club. I have built these qualities about 
the name of Kiwanis itself. 

The first letter in Kiwanis is “K.” 
I have found the members of this Club 
imbued with the spirit of kindness to- 
wards their fellow-members, and to- 
wards society in general, “Kindness,” 
stated Confucius approximately 500 
years B.C., “is the key to men’s work.” 
What was true 2400 years ago is also 
true today; if greater kindness were 
practiced universally among _ individ- 
uals, and on the part of economic 
groups towards other groups, many of 
our social and economic ills would 
largely or entirely disappear. The con- 
flict between capital and labor would 
cease, and even our _ international 
rivalries and misunderstandings would 
largely vanish. 

But it is Bobbie Burns, that great 
poet of democracy, who bursts forth 
into song in the poem “Yon Wild 
Mossy Mountains’ — 

“But kindness, sweet kindness, in the 
fond-sparkling e’e, 

Has lustre outshining the diamond to 
me.” 

I venture to assert that no quality in 
the members of this club is more pleas- 
ing to their fellow-members than the 
spirit of kindness so generally evident. 
Kiwanis develops and fosters the spirit 
of kindness towards each other and the 
world at large. For this I honor 
Kiwanis. 

Secondly, I have found these fellow- 
members of Kiwanis interesting. Ki- 
wanis does not produce types; instead, 
it develops individuals. In our Palo 
Alto club, for example, we have sixty- 
six individuals, each with his own ideas 
and interests; it is this which makes 
these fellow-Kiwanians interesting. 

What is true in our club is true in 
every Kiwanis club in the United 
States and Canada. Kiwanis develops 
men so that their personalities be- 
come more and more attractive, and 
they become interesting individuals in 
a complex society. For this, also, I 
honor Kiwanis. 

The third letter in Kiwanis is “W” 
—Kiwanians are willing, that is, 
cheerfully ready to take their place in 
community or national activities. Too 
often our citizens prefer to withdraw 
to the comforts and ease of their own 
firesides, but one thing that Kiwanis 
endeavors to do is to awaken in its 
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By J. HUGH JACKSON 


Dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


Here is a fine exposition of the quali- 
ties which Kiwanis develops in its 
members. The author gave this ad- 
dress on the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Palo Alto, California, 
an inter-club meeting when the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Mountain View and 
Redwood City joined with Palo Alto. 
What the Palo Alto club is doing for 
its members, all Kiwanis clubs are do- 
ing for theirs. Before becoming Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business at 
Stanford, the author was Professor of 
Accounting at both Stanford and 
Harvard and before that was _ con- 
nected with a nationally known public 
accounting firm. He has served as di- 
rector of the Palo Alto club four years 
and twice as vice president. 


membership a realization of its civic 
and social duties and opportunities. 
The study of political and economic 
questions, the exercise of the ballot— 
these, and similar matters, the Ki- 
wanian accepts as a privilege and a 
duty. 

Professional duties and obligations 
do not fall evenly on the shoulders of 
our members, and not infrequently 
members must decline to accept offices 
in the club or otherwise assume bur- 
dens; this does not mean, however, that 
these very members are not entirely 
willing to do all that their time and 
strength will permit. Willingness to 
do one’s part is an admirable quality, 
and it is a characteristic of every true 
Kiwanian. I[ rejoice that it is a quality 
so generally found among the members 
of the Palo Alto Club. 

The middle letter of Kiwanis stands 
for altruism. Kiwanians have always 
had, as a basic principle of action, a 
high regard for others, Our interest 
in the under-privileged child, in the 
children of the community as exempli- 
fied by the Boy and Girl Scouts organ- 
izations, the Y. M. C. A. camps, and 
similar groups, testifies to the altruis- 
tic attitude on the part of our group. 

Martin Luther, in his essay on 
“Christian Liberty,” expresses the 
spirit to which we refer: “From love 
flows forth a cheerful, willing, free 
spirit, disposed to serve our neighbor 
voluntarily, without taking any ac- 
count of gratitude or ingratitude, 
praise or blame, gain or loss. Its ob- 
ject is not to lay men under obligations, 
nor does it distinguish between friends 
and enemies, . .. but most freely and 
willingly spends itself and its goods, 
whether it loses them through ingrati- 
tude, or gains goodwill.” 


And John Stuart Mill, in his work 
on “Utilitarianism,” has expressed it 
slightly differently in saying that it 
should be the “natural want’ of the 
“properly cultivated moral nature” 
that its aims and those of its fellow 
creatures should harmonize. In this 
saying is reflected the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. 

To these expressions of altruism the 
Apostle Paul adds a fitting capstone 
(I Corinthians, X, 24), “Let no man 
seek his own, but each his neighbor’s 
good.” I like Kiwanis because its mem- 
bership is genuinely interested in the 
welfare of the “other fellow.” Altruism 
is one of its greatest qualities and 
loveliest characteristics, 

“N” stands for neighborliness, and 
I like Kiwanis for this quality in its 
membership. Jesus of Nazareth in the 
memorable parable of the Samaritan 
on the road to Jericho gave to the 
world the lesson of true neighborliness. 
Along with all the fun and_jollity 
which characterizes our luncheons, and 
which is so splendid a part of our fel- 
lowship together, there exists these 
deeper qualities which enrich and en- 
noble life. Kiwanis means _ neighbor- 
liness, 

The letter “I” appears twice in Ki- 
wanis. Not only are my fellow Ki- 
wanians interesting, but they also rep- 
resent the intelligent men of the com- 
munity. Nearly every profession and 
every trade in this vicinity is repre- 
sented in this group, and there is 
scarcely a meeting throughout the year 
that one is not enriched by some bit 
of knowledge gleaned from the weekly 
association here. A recent court deci- 
sion is further explained around the 
luncheon table by my attorney friend, 
or I learn of some new discovery in 
medicine or in science. Are bank de- 
posits on the upgrade? What is the 
situation in the local building trades? 
Are rents on the uptrend? How is busi- 
ness in this line, or in that? What are 
school enrollments? And so on. 

Moreover, from week to week we have 
an interesting array of speakers, cov- 
ering during the year nearly every 
line of human activity. Science, travel, 
politics, foreign affairs, education, 
business, art, music, medicine and 
health—these, and more, are portrayed 
to us in the more serious part of our 
weekly programs. In this way many 
of us receive a course in adult educa- 
tion which otherwise we would not be 
privileged to experience—to say noth- 
ing of missing the jollity and good fel- 
lowship of the first forty-five minutes 
of each weekly meeting period. 








Channing, in his great lecture en- 
titled “The Elevation of the Laboring 
Classes,” states that “intelligence is 
the dignity of a man, and no man is 
rising but in proportion ag he is learn- 
ing to think clearly and forcibly, or 
directing the energy of his mind to the 
acquisition of truth. Every man, in 
whatsoever condition, is to be a stu- 
dent, a thinker Whoever seeks 
truth with an earnest mind, no matter 
when or how, belongs to the school of 
intellectual men.” I like Kiwanis, be- 
cause its membership is composed of 
men who, in the words of Dr. Chan- 
ning, are “directing the energy of their 
minds to the acquisition of truth.” 

Finally, and perhaps greatest of all, 
I like Kiwanians because of their 
sincerity. Many of you recall that 
Benjamin Franklin in his “Autobiog- 
raphy” lists thirteen virtues which he 
endeavored to make a real factor in his 
daily life. These may be said to form 
the similitude of an arch—Temperance 
and Humility form the foundations at 


either end, but Sincerity stands as the 
keystone of the arch. As a guide for 
action, Franklin commented upon the 
word “sincerity” as follows: “Use no 
hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly, and, if you speak, speak ac- 
cordingly.” What a rule of action for 
these troubled days! 

And Emerson, in his beautiful essay 
on “Friendship,” states that there are 
two elements that go into the compo- 
sition of a friendship. Each, says Mr. 
Emerson, is “so sovereign that I can 
detect no superiority in either’ and 
there is “no reason why either should 
be named first.” One of these elements 
is truth, or sincerity; the other is 
tenderness. “A friend,’ continues Mr. 
Emerson, “is a person with whom I 
may be sincere. Before him I may 
think aloud . .. Sincerity is a luxury 
allowed, like diadems and authority, 
only to the highest rank, ...” I am 
glad, accordingly, that I am a Kiwan- 
ian, because of the sincerity of the fine 
friends whom I meet here regularly. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, Sponsors Junior 
Music and Folk Dance Festival 


By CLARENCE M. ABBOTT 


Chairman, Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee 


NE quarter of the great Coli- 
C) seum at the Eastern States Ex- 
position Grounds in Springfield 
was filled with an enthusiastic chorus 
from twenty high schools last May, 
when the Springfield Kiwanis club pre- 
sented its first Junior Music and Folk 
Dance Festival. 
The chorus, with suitable balance 
between Sopranos, Altos, Tenors and 
Basses, numbered 1300. They were 
sustained and accompanied by a con- 
solidated high school orchestra of 150 
members. 

This great music project had been 
in preparation for a year with the 
coéperation of the superintendents of 
schools, and supervisors of music in 
the Western Massachusetts section of 
the Connecticut Valley. 

In addition there was a glowing 
presentation of a Polish Folk Operetta 
by 150 children from St. Stanislaus 
Church in Chicopee, dressed in native 
costumes. 

The participants in the chorus came 
from distances as far as thirty miles, 
provided their own transportation, and 
arrived at the Coliseum in a high 
state of enthusiasm for the event. 
Their preparation for singing was 
thoroughly adequate as they had been 
trained by their music supervisors, and 
gathered in regional rehearsals. 

The whole event was under the di- 
rection of our Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee. Adequate and careful 
preparations were made for hospital- 
ity, safety and comfort for this fine 


group of young people. They brought 


their lunches with them. The club 
provided additional refreshments. At 
supper time, an entertainment, de- 


vised for their pleasure by the com- 
mittee, was given. 

The immense grounds of the Eastern 
States Exposition, its many buildings, 
and the beautiful weather contributed 
to the joy of the young people. Many 
acquaintances were formed between 
pupils of various schools. Superintend- 
ents of schools have written in high 
praise of the character and perfection 
of the event, 

An area of 10,000 square feet was 
suitably marked in the center of the 
arena in the Coliseum for the pres- 


entation of the Polish Operetta. As 
the Polish children swept into the 
ring, attired in their brilliant native 


costumes, tremendous applause came 
from the Festival Chorus and the 
audience. The vocal part of the oper- 
etta was entirely in Polish. The native 
dances were a delight. The authentic- 
ity of the event was immediately 
recognized, and these young people 
and their own orchestra received great 
praise. 

As it was the intention of the club 
to make the price of admission as low 
as possible, it was discovered that a 
song book used in the high schools 
provided a sufficient program to guar- 
antee an artistic success. In a few 
schools, where it was necessary, the 
club bought these books and gave them 
to the schools. 
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The care in reducing expenses to a 
minimum allowed for an admission 
price of 25 cents. The large audience 
was so thrilled that at the end of the 
performance they remained in their 
seats and were apparently unwilling 
to leave. 


Enthusiastic Response 

The following letter from John F. 
Ahern, Supervisor of Music of the 
Springfield Public Schools, points out 
the great possibilities for this type of 
activity: 

“The Junior Music and Folk Dance 
Festival held at the Eastern States 
Coliseum under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield was a joy 


to all concerned. The thought, the 
planning and the energy needed to 
bring into being the vision that 
prompted the project were all abund- 
antly repaid by the success of the 
event itself, 

“The facility which marked the 


coming together of the small army of 
singers and players was in itself a 
tribute to the earnest and untiring 
work which had been put into the 
preparation of the program by the 
young people and their local super- 
visors of music, 


“Clever indeed was the colorful 
episode presented by the Chicopee 
Polish group of various ages. This, 


besides being charmingly done, served 
as an admirably different number to 
divide the musical program. 

“To all of the communities which 
contributed to the occasion there must 
have been an ample dividend of satis- 
faction. For the young people, who 
gave such thrills to the large audi- 
ence, there will always be the cherished 
memory of their share in the music 
and dancing. 

“How infinitely better to have such 
a large affair marked by a spirit of 
unity among our young musicians, 
rather than to reap a harvest of dis- 
appointment, ill-feeling, jealousy, even, 
which is almost inevitably the after- 
math of music contests, wherever held. 

“There was carried home in the 
hearts and minds of all who took part 
in this festival the joy of having 
helped in performing a type of musical 
enterprise well worth while. 

“Kiwanis would do well for our 
boys and girls and for their communi- 
ties if it would follow the example of 
the Springfield club and develop these 
musical ‘get-togethers’ everywhere that 
Kiwanis functions. 

“Local conditions should determine 
whether such festivals could be main- 


tained annually or less often, but 
whenever they could be held, they 
would deserve the highest devotion 


and most vigorous support from Ki- 
wanis and the communities involved.” 
Preliminary investigations concern- 
ing the feasibility of the festival dis- 
closed many interesting and import- 
ant facts. The Springfield Kiwanis 
club will be glad to answer questions 
which any other Kiwanis club may ask 
concerning this kind of festival. 
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Lincoln's Boyhood Education 


less, roving man unable to read and 
write. The Lincolns were considered 
good people, owning considerable 
property. Thomas Lincoln owned 
some land, farm animals, and four 
hundred gallons of whiskey which at 
that time was a commodity used in 
exchange instead of money. Nancy 
Hanks was considered a_ spirited, 
lively women of good character but 
humble birth. It was a very usual 
practice for the women to cut wood, 
start the fires, and work in the field 
and garden, a custom which even now 
is not extinct in southern Indiana and 
Kentucky in the vicinity of the Lin- 
coln birthplace. Thomas Lincoln was 
a true pioneer who had the old spirit 
of exploring and moving on. 

Thomas Lincoln built a three-wall 
cabin; the fourth side left open was 
used for a fireplace. With a big 
crackling fire and the protection of 
warm clothes and trees as windbreak- 
ers, the sturdy pioneer was quite com- 
fortable. The first winter in Spencer 
County was a hard one for the Lin- 
colns but they had meat, corn, 
dodgers, potatoes and whiskey. They 
also had milk and butter. 


Death of His Mother 

To the regret of the Lincoln fam- 
ily, on October 5, 1818, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln died of milk fever, a disease 
the cattle had in that vicinity, which 
no doubt, was typhoid or some bacillus 
type of infection from water. 

By the age of seven, normal chil- 
dren have begun to reason. Lincoln 
spent two years in Indiana from the 
age of seven to nine with his mother. 
“All that I am or ever hope to be I 
owe to my angel mother” are the in- 
delible memories of his last two years 
with his mother. Undue shame has 
been cast at Thomas Lincoln for bury- 
ing his wife in a home-made coffin. 
Thomas Lincoln selected the most 
beautiful spot in the vicinity to bury 
his wife—a beautiful white oak grove 
on a mound a mile away from the 
Lincoln cabin. Thomas Lincoln and 
his son Abraham did the best they 
could when they made a coffin of the 
native timber and laid her body to 
rest in the beautiful grove which a 
hundred years later was taken over as 
Lincoln National Park at Lincoln City, 
Indiana. 

Silently Abe sorrowed over the loss 
of his mother. The sensitive boy 
missed the religious service at the 
grave. Back in Kentucky Abe knew 
a friendly clergyman who had visited 
their home, on Knob Creek. A few 
months after his mother’s death Abe 
got word to this minister and the 
good man came through the snow to 
say what the boy craved to hear. 

There the lonely grave remained— 
few others were buried in the oak 


(From page 77) 


grove. In terrific pain of heart Abra- 
ham Lincoln fought and lost his first 
and greatest battle of life in Indiana. 
The little grave with a simple tomb- 
stone which remained unmarked for 
years marks the spot which tightened 
the heart cords of Abraham Lincoln 
tighter than his loss for his second 
term for United States Senator from 
Illinois, or the criticism of the press 
and gossip of the women of Washing- 
ton, or even worse than the defeat 
of the first battle of Bull Run. 
Criticism runs high on Thomas Lin- 


coln that he did not erect a tomb- 
stone for his deceased wife, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. Monuments were not 
essentials in the  Lincolns’ lives. 


Abraham Lincoln lived and died with- 


out erecting a tombstone for his 
mother. Not until some years after 
Lincoln’s death did some modest 


friend of Lincoln’s erect a very simple 
tombstone about eighteen inches by 
thirty-six inches and not until very 
recent years was the beautiful oak 
grove made a national cemetery or 
park. 

Abraham Lincoln spent fourteen 
years of his life in Indiana, the years 
from seven to twenty-one. He at- 
tended school and received instruc- 
tions from the famous Indiana school- 
masters; Indiana long famed for its 
“reading circle’ and spelling matches. 
He found welcome lenders of high- 
class books, such as_ the _ Bible, 
Aesop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, the 
Life of Washington, and Biographies 
of Great Men. Southern Indiana in 
the vicinity of Lincoln City was ex- 
tremely interested in education, and 
that community later sponsored the 


Oakland City College which is still 
in existence. 
Abraham attended two schools in 


Indiana, one taught by Mr. Crawford, 
a man with a progressive mind, who 
taught how ladies and _ gentlemen 
should enter a room and other forms 
of politeness; the other by Azel Dor- 
sey who taught politics besides the 
usual subjects. Abraham was always 
a favorite because of his sincerity, 
brilliance and strength. 

In 1819 when Abraham was ten 
years old his father had married 
Sarah Johnson, a very capable widow 
with some property. The _ second 
Mrs. Lincoln was very fond of her 
stepson and Abraham paid very high 
tribute to his stepmother. She said 
of him when he later left home, ‘‘Abe 
was a good boy and I can say what 
scarcely one woman—a mother in a 
thousand—Abe never gave me a cross 
word or look, and never refused in 
fact or appearance to do anything I 
asked of him. He was a dutiful son 
to me always. I think he loved me 
truly. Abe was the best boy I ever 
saw or expect to see.”’ These words 


were expressed by a stepmother who 
had a son of her own. 

John Hanks said of him, “When 
God made Abe, he just left all the 
meanness out of him and gave it to 
other folks.” 

At the age of eighteen Abe began 
reading law and read the entire law 
library of Judge Pitcher of Spencer 
County. Abraham walked fifteen 
miles to Booneville to attend court. 

During the last six years the Lin- 
colns lived on Pigeon Creek, Gentry- 
ville was founded by James Gentry. 
Gentryville, a_ little community of 
probably a dozen homes a mile and 
a half east of Lincoln’s home. Here 
Mr. Jones had a typical country store. 
Abe was asked to become a clerk and 
gladly accepted. Here Abe met peo- 
ple, discussed politics, and read the 
Louisville papers. Politics and slavery 
were the important topics. 

Following Abe’s experience in the 
Jones store, Abe had a chance to en- 
joy the Ohio River. He hired himself 
to James Taylor who was running a 
ferry across the Ohio River at Ander- 
son Creek, earning thirty-seven cents 
per day and board. He furnished the 
motor power to the ferry boat. But 
Abe was not to be deprived of 
pleasures. He met Judge Pitcher who 
owned a library, borrowed his books 
and studied. 


He Liked to Read 

With reading, making speeches, and 
the favorable comments of friends 
around Gentryville, Abe’s ambition 
rose. He wrote a composition on tem- 
perance which aroused the fervor of 
a Baptist minister. The composition 
was printed in a newspaper with an- 
other composition entitled ‘National 
Politics.” 

At the age of twenty Abe had read 
all the books fifty miles around, had 
made speeches, written verses, and 
had a scrapbook of verses and ex- 
tracts. Abe read a bulky volume, 
“The Statutes of Indiana.” This con- 
sisted of the laws of Indiana, the 
state constitution, the United States 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence. Through this volume 
he learned the complexities of law, 
and more and more his mind turned 
toward law. He often walked to 
Booneville to attend court. 

With this elementary education and 
with Mrs. Lincoln, a sincere student 
of the Bible and history, Abraham 
Lincoln received a very liberal gen- 
eral education. It was from Indiana 
that Lincoln made his first trip to 
New Orleans and saw his first sight 
of slavery. At the age of twenty-one 
Abraham Lincoln left Indiana and 
moved to Illinois, from which point 
able writers have taken up his history 
and carried it through to his death. 
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The President and Our Newspapers 


Even the partial business revival 
which we are enjoying, is definitely at- 
tributable to acts of the Administra- 
tion for which the President is being 
criticized most bitterly. 

It is charged against him by these 
Big Business newspapers that he has 
poured out money by the billions of 
dollars, for no other purpose, appar- 
ently than to find jobs for millions of 
American wage-earners who must 
otherwise have starved to death. 

Now the special interests did not 
actually want those millions to starve; 
and the President didn’t think that 
these public works projects were the 
best way of employing the unemployed. 
He preferred to have our business 
men employ them in our factories; 
which, if we had coéperated under the 
NRA, we might have done. 


But business refused to do that, 
and it turned out to be unconstitu- 
tional anyway; so the Administration 
had to pour out billions or else let 


the masses starve. The Administra- 
tion poured out billions, and these fi- 
nancial minds did not approve. 


Balanced Budget vs. Hungry People 
That is the real meaning of those 
editorials, which declare that we 
should first have balanced the budget, 
regardless of the millions who were 
out of work. President Roosevelt has 
surely been eager to balance the 
budget; but when balancing the budget 
meant starvation to millions of Amer- 
icans, he preferred to let the budget 


wait. The traditional banker-mind 
preferred to let the starving millions 
wait. 


If one wants to know how this so- 
called orgy of spending has actually 
worked out, however, all he needs to 
do is read the papers. I mean, of 
course, the news columns. By this 
relief work, millions of Americans 
who would otherwise be penniless have 
been getting wages and spending them. 
And they have been buying the prod- 
ucts of American industries; and bus- 
iness therefore is actually picking up 
again. 

The banker-owned press says that 
we could not afford to pay out all this 
money for nothing more than employ- 
ment. But let us see. Money, after 
all, is not wealth, and cannot by itself 
produce any wealth. All financiers 
know this, but they do not all act as 
if they did. 


Wealth comes and can come from 
just one source. That source is em- 
ployment. 

Modern power, modern machinery 


and modern management have made 
it possible to produce wealth in such 
abundance that there is no longer any 
good reason for the masses remaining 
poor. All that is necessary is to keep 
the masses employed in these modern 


(From page 78) 


ways, produce the things which are 
actually most wanted and then see 
that they have money enough to buy 
the things which they thus produce. 


I don’t mean, of course, that the 
government should print money to 
throw around. No such inflationary 


schemes can help us_ because the 
money so printed cannot be real 
money and can not provide real buying 
power. 

Nor do I mean that the masses 
should be given any wealth. Providing 
them with money is not handing out 
any wealth; for money is not wealth, 
but just a medium of exchange. Pro- 
viding the masses with an adequate 
amount of money, then, simply en- 
ables them to exchange the services 
which they, through their employ- 
ment, are rendering to others, for the 
services which others, through their 
employment, may render to them. 

If this exchange is not kept up, no 
legitimate element of the population 


can benefit. The basic cause of the 
depression was that those who con- 
trolled our money neglected to ar- 


range for such a continuous exchange 
of goods and services on the part of 
the whole population. 

I am not trying to arouse any feel- 
ing against the financiers. I am 
pleading, rather, for a sympathetic 
understanding. For finance was 
learned in the age when we were de- 
veloping this modern machine civiliza- 
tion, and that was a very different age 
from this. If we were ever going to 
have machines capable of producing 
an abundance for everybody, we had 
to accumulate the necessary capital, 
and our financiers necessarily concen- 
trated on the task of accumulating 
this capital. 

If the masses consumed too much 
in those days, enough would not be 
saved to serve the needs of capital; 
and if the needs of capital were not 
served, our present machinery, which 
is capable of producing such an abun- 
dance for everybody, could not have 
been developed. 


Now that it has been developed, 


however, it can’t be kept in operation 
unless the masses do enjoy a high 
standard of living; and if it isn’t kept 
in operation, 


not only will great 





Woodcut by Helen West Heller. 


masses be unemployed but all busi- 
ness will be depressed and there will 
be few opportunities for the use of 
capital. 

I am not urging anyone, then, to 
take sides against business—even 
against Big Business—in this comic 
controversy of today. For there isn’t 
any real conflict of interests now. In 
the days when it was necessary to give 
first thought to the accumulation of 
capital, there was; and it is only be- 
cause the mind of business was 
molded in those days that business is 
not now wholeheartedly behind the 
New Deal. 

All that I am suggesting is that we 
take sides against confusion by study- 
ing the news instead of taking these 
editorials too seriously. 

And particularly, I am not propos- 
ing any censorship. I am simply pro- 
posing that the public understand this 
issue. When the American public 
does understand, I know, it will not 
agree to starve to death, even to 
please our erstwhile financial authori- 
ties, and to comply with their notion of 
how the budget should be balanced; 
and it will not turn against an Admin- 
istration which has not only promised 
to represent the masses but, in every 
official act, has dared to keep that 
promise. 

It has dared, for instance, to pour 
out billions, when only the pouring out 
of billions could relieve the poverty and 
distress which resulted from these in- 
terests being permitted to have their 
way too long. 

It has dared to inaugurate unem- 
ployment insurance, which no previous 
administration had ever dared to do. 
It has dared also to inaugurate old age 
insurance. It dared to abolish child 
labor, although by decree of the Su- 
preme Court, child labor may tempo- 
rarily come back. It has dared to deal 
with the farmer, not with mere words 
but with actions which have provided 
him with buying power and enabled 
him to do his share in the present bus- 
iness revival. More than all, it has 
dared to propose an arrangement 
whereby, if we will, we can distribute 
to the masses the huge abundance 
which it has now become possible to 
produce. 

Under the NRA, we could have done 
just that. I am not worrying about 
the issue. Business leaders may have 
been slow to grasp it, but they are 
now waking up. Our financiers gen- 
erally have been slower still, but they 
will wake up. They must, if they read 
the news columns of the papers which 
they own, for those news columns do 
contain the facts. The editorial 
columns contain nothing but opinions; 
and in a conflict between our opinions 
and our facts, it is more than likely, in 
the long run, that the facts will win. 
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Sharing Wealth — How ? 


fortunate? It is fine to share gold and 
silver but love is eternal. 

A Kiwanis club is a cross-section of 
the business and professional life of its 
community. The average Kiwanian has 
had twenty years of vocational experi- 
ence over the road to success with its 
bumps, depressions and detours. There 
is not a Kiwanian among the 90,000 of 
us who is not willing and anxious to 
share this vocational wealth with boys 
and girls. That we have not shared 
this wealth fully is not the fault of the 
members, nor of the boys and girls who 
are eager for help. It is the fault of 
the officers of some of the clubs. They 
have not set up the simple, inexpensive 
machinery which enables our members 
and the boys and girls to come together. 
Some have said that vocational guid- 
ance is the business of the schools. 
Who knows more about the vocation of 
surgery, a surgeon or some cloistered 
teacher? Vocational guidance is the 
simplest service a club can render to its 
community. We do not attempt to de- 
termine vocational aptitude by palpat- 
ing the bumps on a boy’s head. We 
merely share with lads our wealth of 
vocational experience. 

And let us share the wealth with 
grown-ups. The sound way to share 
the wealth with them is to share the 
work. Kiwanians are business and in- 
dustrial leaders, executives and heads 
of departments, and as such are em- 
ployers. I do not know how many men 
Kiwanians employ directly or indirect- 


(From page 76) 


lv but I believe the figure runs well into 
the millions. In my own city 127 Ki- 
wanians employ upwards of 9,000 men 
and women. If this ratio holds good, 
Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada employ 6,400,000. Lift the bur- 
den of taxation and banish the fear of 
government meddling and you will see 
smoke pouring from factory chimneys 
long closed by cobwebs. By the sweat 
cf his brow shall man earn his daily 
bread, not by the sweat of Uncle Sam’s 
brow. 


Kiwanis Shares the Wealth 


For more than two decades Kiwanis 
has been acquiring and hoarding a 
wealth of good citizenship. We have 
studied public problems in order to be- 
come intelligent citizens. We now pro- 
pose to share the wealth by providing 
open forums for the public, where pub- 
lic problems will be discussed pro and 
con. If our form of government is to 
survive, all citizens must be intelligent. 
Long years before the present agitation 
about the Constitution, Kiwanis pion- 
eered in setting aside Constitution 
Week. The Constitution of the United 
States gave us religious freedom, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
universal franchise, civil liberty and the 
security of individual rights. We gained 
not one, but all of the fundamental 
governmental grants for which human 
blood has been spilled since history be- 
gan. Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin are 
but fifty-five seconds removed from 


America by radio. There is no protect- 
ing asbestos curtain to drop. I do not 
think for a moment that President 
Roosevelt aspires to dictatorship, but 
I do believe that unless the great bulk 
of the American people participate in 
public affairs we will get what we de- 
serve—alien philosophies, alien meth- 
ods, dictatorship, Fascism, government 
control of business and some plan to 
share the wealth. 


Carries On 

Throughout the ages men have been 
foolish. More than once their blunder- 
ing has threatened to destroy civiliza- 
tion, but somehow civilization carried 
on. Time filters out the unworthy and 
preserves the good. Nero burned Rome, 
but Roman law endures. Greece lay in 
crumbling ruins throughout the Dark 
Ages, but Aristotle survives. Caesar 
unsheathed his sword and plunged the 
world in war, but Christ belongs to the 
ages. Today, dangerous demagogues 
and despotic dictators seem to threaten 
civilization. Civilization will carry on 
because you and men like you will not 
permit thrift, initiative and industry 
to be despoiled by any mad cap plan to 
share the wealth, because you and men 
like you will share with lavish hands 
check service and personal service to 
the under-privileged, will share a 
wealth of vocational guidance, a wealth 
of jobs and a wealth of citizenship, all 
of which increases righteousness, jus- 
tice, patriotism, and good will. 


Trials of a Public Speaker 


and debates over resolutions occupied 
the entire evening. It was a hot night. 
A thousand people were present at 
the beginning of the meeting. As 
the evening wore on delegation after 
delegation retired so that when I was 
introduced not more than one hundred 
people remained. Some of these re- 
tired during the lengthy introduction 
of the speaker. My forty-five minute 
speech was reduced to fifteen through 
consideration for my fellow sufferers. 

No public speaker of judgment ob- 
jects to making a brief speech if it is 
understood beforehand. But to as- 
sure a speaker that he is to have 
plenty of time and then deliberately 
steal his time from him is one of the 
major trials that speakers must ap- 
parently endure. It is amazing how 
few presiding officers have any con- 
science in this matter. 

Another trial that a public speaker 
must endure is lengthy and fulsome 
introductions. Some chairmen ap- 
pear to believe that they must give 
the speaker’s life history. If the 
speaker is a celebrity such informa- 
tion is superfluous; if he is not, the 
audience is not interested. 


(From page 79) 


Like funeral eulogies, introductions 
are often overdone. The introducer 
is so desirous of saying something 
complimentary concerning the speaker 
that he goes beyond the bounds of 
reason. Extravagant statements cre- 
ate the opposite impression than that 
which is intended. Sometimes they 
annoy but more often they amuse the 
speaker. In most cases he is embar- 
rassed. If he attempts to amend the 
eulogy he is accused of false modesty. 
If he accepts it without a word it is 
thought that he takes himself too 
seriously. A_ brief statement con- 
cerning the subject would be more 
to the point. 

Equally disconcerting are the re- 
marks of presiding officers following 
an address. At the conclusion of a 
speech in a “YY” hut the secretary 
arose and said, “I think it will break 
the monotony if we sing a song!” 
Luckily for me only one or two got 
this faux pas. At the conclusion of 
another address in a colored “Y” hut, 
the secretary exercised the traditional] 
manner of the negro to use high 
sounding words on public occasions 
and miade the following impressive 


statement: “I am sure we all agree 
that we have listened to one of the 
most flamboyant addresses ever de- 
livered in this building.” I looked 
anxiously over the sea of faces but it 
was quite evident that the remark 
had not registered! 

The most poignant trial of the pub- 
lic speaker arises from his conscious- 
ness that in order to be acceptable to 
an audience he must express its sen- 
timents, beliefs, standards and preju- 
dices. He is not engaged to instruct 
or uplift but to entertain. There sel- 
dom appears to be any educational 
opportunity in such an effort. The 
talk is good or terrible in proportions 
to the speaker’s success in echoing 
the philosophy of the majority. A 
certain patriotic organization keeps a 
list of safe and dangerous speakers 
which is available for all committees. 
The average listener has little patience 
with the one who speaks contrary to 
established tradition. 

The mayor of a large city upon be- 
ing invited to address a convention of 
religious workers, asked with refresh- 
ing candor, just what this particular 
body was opposed to. Upon being 
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informed that it was a conservative 
group with a decided antipathy to lib- 
eralism in religion, he drew a vivid 
picture in his address, of the fore- 
fathers who settled this country with 
axe in one hand and bible in the 
other. He decried any departure 
from the ancient landmarks that had 
been set up and scored anything sug- 


dents, and the unemployed. This 
Wednesday evening group represented 
the young workers of the city and 
those who want to work. About eight 
hundred attended this meeting and at 
the close of Dr. Bennion’s talk prac- 
tically all stayed for an informal dis- 
cussion hour. 

The program for Thursday after- 
planned as a ‘Parents’ 
Hour” on the subject of ‘Adoles- 
ence.” More than three hundred 
parents came for this stimulative and 
instructive discussion, 

The Thursday evening program was 
arranged as a general summary and 
conclusion meeting at which a boy, 
Jack Robertson, and a girl, Mary Per- 
kins—these students representing the 
students of the high school—a Ki- 
wanian, Sam Diamond, and Dr. Ben- 
nion gave talks emphasizing the value 
of such a program in the community. 

A voluntary essay contest was par- 
ticipated in by more than two hun- 
dred high school students after the 
meetings. These essays voiced the 
reactions of the students to the en- 
tire program and small cash prizes 
were given by the Kiwanis club to 
the three best. 

Dr. Bennion’s time 


noon was 


between pro- 


gesting modernism. 

A few weeks later, upon being 
asked to address a similar gathering, 
he asked the same question and was 
informed that his audience would be 
composed of liberals. Whereupon he 
talked upon the necessity of progress 
in religion and of blazing new trails. 

This constitutes a subtle tempta- 


Youth Faces Life 


(From page 81) 


grams was completely taken up by 
personal conference and counsel with 
young people. 


The Program in Retrospect 

The value of such a program can- 
not be measured. Just to sit through 
one of these meetings was to know 
that you were different afterwards. 
What do the people concerned say 
about it? 

From students: (From their papers, 
from statements made directly, and 
random statements picked up in the 
halls). 

“We are more optimistic on the out- 
look of things. We begin to open 
our eyes.”’ . “Since Dr. Bennion set 
me to thinking, I have decided my fu- 
ture needed a whole lot more taking 
care of.” 

From penitentiary inmates: ‘Tell 
the young people to fill their lives so 
full of good that there won’t be room 
for anything else.” 

From a Kiwanian: “It’s the best 
project we ever put across.” 

From a teacher: “Dr. Bennion’s 
talk on ‘Youth Faces Life’ was re- 
ceived with the most sincere enthusi- 
asm that I have ever seen in Boise 
High School.” 
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tion to any public speaker, to say 
only that which will prove pleasing to 
those who listen. 

In spite of numerous trials, how- 
ever, one who speaks in behalf of any 
cause for human betterment, ever 
carries with him the consciousness 
that he is one of many voices that 
shall finally swell into a mighty chorus. 


From a non-Kiwanis business man: 
“It’s fine to see an organization put 
forth so much time and energy in put- 
ting on a real program of service to 
the boys and girls of the community.” 

From Dr. Bennion: “I have had the 
time of my life; I have never enjoyed 
a finer response from a more inspira- 
tional group of people.” 

There have come two very definite 
values from this program as I see it 
from the viewpoint of both a Kiwanian 
and a high school principal. More 
than half of the membership of the 
Boise club had an active part as com- 
mittee workers or as _ participating 
members of a student group in making 
the program an outstanding success. 
To see these men at work was to 
realize that they got a real kick out 
of this service project for the young 
people. The club is a better club and 
the members are better Kiwanians as 
a result. 

The wholehearted, sincere enthusi- 
asm and appreciation of the high 
school students was an inspiration to 
behold. 

This Bennion Program is a chal- 
lenge to us in Boise High School for 
other real projects with a purpose for 
our young people. 


Government Flouts 4 Law 


possible amounts lest high wages ruin 
the workers’ character? Or as a com- 
modity, to be handled, like commerce, 
for the good of the nation? 

Is there any one who will stand up 
and say that a nation is not entitled 
to the use of all the things it can man- 
ufacture, even if that national produc- 
tion includes a steam yacht for every- 
one—certainly a home and an auto? 
We have the productive capacity now 


to do that, and much more. But we 
haven’t the buying capacity. Wages 
are too low. Let’s fix that. A 400- 


per cent increase in minimum wages 
may be necessary. But why get scared? 
Better be scared at the prospect of 
continued destitution, dole and de- 
linquency. 

This balance between production 
and wages, nationally, can be accom- 
plished only with governmental sup- 
ervision and backing; by a body of 
men with the integrity of the Su- 


(From page 78) 


preme Court; the business sagacity of 
the Rockefellers, and the power of the 
Treasury’s G-Men. 

Chiselers and sneaks who use that 
bloody weapon, wage-slashing, to com- 
pete with decent manufacturers, pro- 
hibit any success with this program 
except on a national and govern- 
mentally-backed basis. Wages cannot 
be jumped so drastically, nor in a 
balanced way, by any one industry, 


or one manufacturer, even though 
chiselers could be controlled within 


that industry. Sporadic 10 per cent 
wage increases here and there are 
nice; but totally ineffective. 

The program would require, doubt- 
less, governmental backing of the 
producers for a period during the shift 
from low to high wages. The total of 
loans might equal the ten billions 


<1@> 


poured out for relief and “control” 
recently. The amounts we have lost 
the past six years through forced idle- 
ness of men and machinery dwarfs 
that figure into littleness. 

Consider the present rather frantic 
“control” programs; currency control, 
pig control, Wall Street control, foreign 
trade control, work-hour control, These 
remind me of the machinist, who, after 
the balance wheel of his machine has 
gone out through the roof, scurries 
to tighten up bolts around the ma- 
chine that had been loose for months. 
The bolts should be tightened, of 
course; but the machine ran fairly 
well with them loose for some months, 
until the balance wheel let go. 

New? Not at all. Simply applying 
the first law of business to the busi- 
ness of government—the immutable, 
undisputable law that income and pro- 
duction must balance; that income 
must equal output, 
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The “Round-Up —A Definition of 


Intestinal Fortitude 
By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention 


HAT there still are opportunities 
T previaes one looks around a bit, is 

willing to work long hours and cut 
a new hole in his belt when it has sag- 
ged after being pulled up to the last 
notch, is proven by what has happened 
up in Hutchinson, Minnesota. True, 
Hutchinson has had the great adven- 
ture of getting a Kiwanis Club Char- 
ter, but that’s another story. 

The newspaper field is a highly com- 
petitive field. New newspapers are not 
very numerous. Mergers are the order 
rather than blessed events insofar as 


newspapers are concerned. Up in 
Hutchinson they had a merger and 
then they had a blessed event. A 


couple of long established newspapers 
merged and formed one splendid news- 
paper and there is no thought in the 
world of exhibiting any lack of appre- 
ciation of that newspaper by the writer 
of these lines. 

Hutchinson is a town of 3700 per- 
sons, a rich dairy section where folks 
work hard and don’t have time to feel 
sorry for themselves. They get along 
splendidly. Among these 3700 persons 
is one Ivan D. Long, one-time superin- 
tendent of the printing and book-bind- 
ing departments of Maplewood Acad- 
emy in Hutchinson. He decided Hutch- 
inson should have another paper. Long 
didn’t have any money but he had an 
idea. He started The Morning Round- 
Up and this Morning Round-Up, believe 
it or not, was just a postcard. But it 
got folks interested and some of them 
were even excited. 

And don’t blame the banks because 
they didn’t rush to help finance the af- 
fair. Long doesn’t blame them. The 
writer got to know the bankers while 
he was privileged to be in Hutchinson 
helping with the building of the club 
and they are fine folks. Maybe we could 
let Ivan tell the rest of the story. And 
to his everlasting credit it must be said 
that from the minute a Kiwanis club 
was suggested in Hutchinson, Ivan 
Long was for it heart and soul and the 
columns of his paper were crowded with 
Kiwanis information, inspiration and 
news of the progress of the develop- 
ment of the club. 

Says Ivan relative to the birth and 
life of The Round-Up: 

“It seemed about impossible at the 
beginning to get any backing. Nearby 
newspapers helped me for a couple of 
weeks. (They would). In the meantime 
I worked day and night trying to get 
a plant without money. That’s a job, 
but say, Mert, there are some fine fel- 
lows in the world. A friend of mine 
who is a sort of literary genius and a 
financial success encouraged me and 
kept up my morale. Down in Minneap- 
olis I made the acquaintance of one of 
the finest men on earth by the name of 
Carl H. Edlund, 309 Sixth Avenue, 


Manager 


South. He was dealing in printing ma- 
chinery along with other things and I 
made a deal withhim. A fine gentleman 
by the name of Langfitt let me have a 
building on credit and so I got going. 
Then things began to happen. When I 
asked for more than a thousand dollars 
on F. H. A. loan the bank was inter- 
ested. Hutchinson liked The Round-Up.” 

The Round-Up has a flock of ads, lo- 
cal and foreign, it contains good snap- 
py reading matter, it is different, it is 
tabloid in form but not in nature. It’s 
the development of something or other 
and it’s an exhibition of what sometimes 
they call intestinal fortitude but which 
has a much more expressive if a less 
elegant word of four letters beginning 
with “G” and ending with “S.” 

And Ivan, after signing his check 
for membership in the Hutchinson Ki- 
wanis club, made this statement which 
goes for all of us: 

“Merchants are not going to let a 
good home-town boosting newspaper 
die. A newspaper, with a crew like I 
have, who will work night and day for 
me or fight for me if need be, just can- 
not be killed. If a man is honest and at- 
tends to business he will get along. I 
think there is no better time to go into 
business than now. Business looks to 
me as climbing. I don’t think election 
year will help business in general much 
though in my particular line it will 
help a lot. All indications seem to be 
that business is going to be good this 
year and Roger Babson says prosperity 
will be back in 1937. These things 
make me believe that the man who isn’t 
afraid to jump into cold water, who is 
willing to work hard enough to get 
warm, who refuses to be scared by the 
doubting Thomases and who will stick 
and think and work right through is 
bound to get somewhere if he will 
start.” 

And The Round-Up goes on. 


"Onward Kiwanis" 


Rally around, 

Business men of each nation, 
Whose loyal endeavor 

Is bringing salvation 

From hardship and lack, 

To the joy that may be 
When right opportunity 
Bids men be free! 


Rally around, 

Business men of today; 

You build for the future 

In a righteous way; 

You build for the future today! 


Out on life’s highway 
You’re marching along, 
Marching, marching along! 


Onward Kiwanis! 
Lift your banner high! 
Staunch and true in all you do, 
In service will your dream come true! 
Onward Kiwanis! 
Keep your purpose strong, 
Keep your eye upon the goal 
And in your loyal hearts a song! 
—Bess Evancetine Murcnu, 


Detroit, Michigan; Cousin of Paul W. 
Schenker, Past President Kiwanis Club of 
Mt. Clemens. 
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VERYWHERE, radio enthusi- 
4 asts are praising this 
™ amazingly beautiful, bigger, 
: tter, more powerful, super 
q selective 14-tube5-bandradio. 
97 Out-performs $150 to $200 
9 radios on a side-by-side test— 
and will thrill you with its 
glorious Acousti-Tone, crystal- 
clear “concert” realism—and 
magnificent foreign reception. 
Never before so much radio 
for solittle money ! Before you 
buy any radio, write for the 
FREE 40-page 1956 catalog. 


50 Advanced 1936 Features 


Scores of marvelous features, 
many of them exclusive, explain Midwest super 
performance and thrilling world-wide reception...and 
prove why nationally known orchestra leaders like Ted 
Weems, Fred Waring, etc., use Midwest in preferenceto 
more costly makes. This advanced 5-band set enables 
you to switch instantly from American programs to 
Canadian, police, amateur, airplaneandship broadcasts 
—to the finest and most fascinating programs from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America. 


DEAL DIRECT WITH LABORATORIES 


No middleman’s profits to pay—you buy at wholesale 
price direct trom laboratories... saving 30% to 50%. 
\ Increasing costs mean higher prices 
Take advantage of Midwest’s 
\\ sensational values. As little as 
\ $5.00 down puts a Midwest in 

your home on 30 days free trial. 
You are triply protected with: 

Foreign Reception Guarantee, Parts 


--~¥ Guarantee, Money- fy 
na 


Back Guarantee! 
Sree 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
and 40-PAGE FOUR-COLOR Pree CATALOG 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 92-H, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Without obligation on my part, send 9 Money 
me your new FREE catalog and H eck 
complete details of your liberal 30-day “by ‘dake ils 


FREE trial offer. This is NOT an order 
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New Style Zipper 





The BIG BEN 
11in.wide, 16in. long 


This is a real jeg 
size. Beautifully 
lined. Extra pocket. 
Shark _— cow hide. 
Gusset forextra capac- 
ity. Regular value 
— Our special price 

cludes your name and 
address in K gold. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $335 


Sent postpaid, Enclose $5.35, Money Order or Check. 
Sent C.O.D. if youprefer, All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if not 100% satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 


y) (, "4 Gif Write for FREE card cata- 


log of novel, useful gifts. 

Merchants, manufacturers, 
insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers—profit by 
our quantityd ts on per lized gift good-will builders. 


LANDON & WARNER oon"z'is chicese, m. 











ora SHORT TRIP 


or a Long Journey 
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= POSTPAID 


Free! 


LETTER 
22K 
GOLD 
PERSONALIZED LUGcAGE TMONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhtde full size bag— 18 x 12 x 9 inches 





is made from selected whole hides with the pO pular and 
sractical Shark Grain Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 
Paste ner, with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 


and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and Its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and acceasibility of contents, While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or gentleman should not be confused with cheap 
“sport bags’’ made by mass production methods. It's a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years. Bears your 3 initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You ONLY $6 & 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $6.65 Money Order or Check. 

Sent & oO D., if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 

articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 

alog of novel, useful gifta. 

We are America's largest 

advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER bem's'2 cnicare, m. 








A Monthly Handshake for Your Business 


HOUSE 500 copies — 2 colors 
ORGAN _iniindifidual wading matter 
BARGAIN $1275 


Free particulars, without obligation 


EASTMAN FOLKS, South Bend, Ind. 











Be Sure to Mention 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
When Writing to Advertisers 




















COMMUNITY is composed of two 

elements, natural resources and 
individuals who exert their physical 
and intellectual powers upon those 
natural resources. The progress, or 
lack of progress, of any city must 
naturally be attributed directly to the 
citizens of any community. 

One of the primary functions of a 
Kiwanis club is to furnish community 
leadership. In this respect our club 
at Ottawa can be proud. Many of our 
members constantly give generously of 
both their time and their energy for 
the improvement of our city. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that no 
amount of time and energy can be ex- 
pected to accomplish much of lasting 
importance unless it is directed along 
the proper channels. 

What those channels are is a prob- 
lem that taxes the ingenuity of all of 
us. It cannot be solved to the best 
advantage of the majority, by one in- 
dividual or by a small group of in- 
dividuals. Progress is made by the 
free interchange of ideas. From the 
best of these ideas plans must be drawn 
and then executed. 


Get the Facts! 

A successful plan must be based up- 
on a_ sufficient supply of pertinent 
facts. Therefore, our first objective 
as Kiwanians is to acquire reliable in- 
formation along the lines of social bet- 
terment. The major portion of our 
ills is due to misunderstanding of one 
another; therefore, we should get to 
know each other better. It is seldom 
that we actually dislike a man we thor- 
oughly understand, Personal animos- 
ities, hatreds, jealousies, and antagon- 
isms are liabilities to ourselves and to 
the community in which we live. Get 
acquainted with your neighbor; you 
| might like him. There is no better way 
to do this than to be an active member 
of the Kiwanis club. 

A good community is one made up 
| of good citizens. Since no citizen can 
| be very effective unless he enjoys 
| sound health, the Kiwanis club should 
exert every effort to raise the standard 
of health in this city and in every city. 
The codperation of everyone who can 
in any way aid in this objective is 
urged. 

The motto of Kiwanis is “We Build.” 
We are following that motto. By that 
we mean that only constructive pro- 
posals will be entertained. The time 
of Kiwanis is too valuable to be wasted 
in destructive criticism. We are not 





interested in the water that has al- 
| ready flown under the bridge. 
| Since Kiwanis is a school for the 
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Turn Your Community Liabilities 
into A\ssets| 


By LINWOOD CONNELLEE 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Illinois 


training of community leaders, every 
member of our club is expected to 
take an active part in the meetings. 
We solicit as members not only those 
who come to take, but also those who 
come to give. 

One of the things we need to do is 
to take stock of the assets of our own 
community. In Ottawa, for example, 
these include: An excellent newspaper; 
a good city government; a good public 
library; two excellent hospitals; a good 
school system; an excellent corps of 
physicians and surgeons; also expert 
dentists and eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialists; a good public health serv- 
ice; a beautiful scenic location; sever- 
al first-class state parks within easy 
driving distance; and a Chamber of 
Commerce to be proud of. 

I ask our members to add to this 
list until it becomes as complete as 
possible. 


Turn Liabilities into Assets 


After all of our assets have been 
tabulated we take stock of our liabil- 
ities and seek ways and means of turn- 
ing them into assets. 

We live in an era of organization. 
In fact everything seems to be organ- 
ized except decency; the time has ar- 
rived when it deserves attention. Let 
us put the three c’s to work for us— 
conscience, confidence, and courage. 
They will give us a better community 
and the market value of your share 
rises accordingly. 

Our objectives include: Better com- 
munity health; improved relations with 
the rural districts; better acquaintance 
with Ottawa and environs; better ac- 
quaintance among Kiwanians; and 
making Ottawa Kiwanis conscious. 

Selfish interest has no place in Ki- 
wanis. We seek to improve ourselves 
that we may be better citizens, and 
therefore look upon education not as 
a monoply of the few, but the birth- 
right of every individual. We use the 
word education in a broad sense, not 
confining it to the thimbleful of in- 
formation acquired in a more or less 
desultory progress through what pass 
for educational institutions, but to the 
great ocean of human experience ex- 
tending from the cradle to the grave. 
Kiwanis is a medium for the education 
of our most progressive citizen. 

Kiwanis is a fact finding institution 
In the words of Joseph Pulitzer we 
cry, “Give us facts.” We decline to 
follow blindly the statements of oth- 
ers; we observe for ourselves and draw 
our own conclusions. 

Before us lies the year 1936! 
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W ashington 





the Convention City 


(From page 98) 


the atmosphere of the South American 
countries represented there. In this 
building is the stately Hall of the 
Americas, in which several important 
historical events have taken place. 

Just a little distance from the Pan- 
American Building is the “Monument.” 
When you hear people in Washington 
say “the Monument,” it isn’t neces- 
sary to ask “Which monument?” The 
expression “the Monument” never 
means anything to a Washingtonian 
but the magnificent shaft erected down 
by the river to the honor of the Im- 
mortal George. 

Most people prefer using the ele- 
vator to reach the top of the 555-foot 
shaft. Braver spirits go through an 
endurance test by walking up the 900 
steps that brings them to the top. The 
walkers have the advantage of seeing 
the memorial stones contributed by 
foreign countries, states of our Union 
and miscellaneous organizations. 

Less than a mile away, and closer 
to the river, is a picturesque pile of 
marble erected more recently to honor 
another great American. Because of 
the fact that it has been there only a 
little more than ten years, people still 
call it the Lincoln Memorial, but it is 
a safe guess that future generations 
will refer to it simply as “the Me- 
morial.”’ 

It is a pleasant walk from the Wash- 
ington Monument to the Lincoln Me- 
morial which is of the Greek Doric 
type. It has 36 columns of huge pro- 
portion representing the states of the 
Union at the time of Lincoln’s death. 
Above the colonnade are festoons 
spaced at regular intervals in which 
appear the names of the 48 states 
which now comprise the Union. 

When you enter the Memorial your 
thoughts will be direeted to the great- 
hearted man portrayed before you in 
white marble. The sad sweetness of 
the face is not at all lost in the size. 
The American people have been given 
a wonderful portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln in this work of the late Daniel 
Chester French. 

When you leave the Lincoln Me- 
morial, walk around to the end of the 
portico and have a look at the Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge. Unless told 
to the contrary one might suppose 
that this bridge was constructed solely 
as an entrance to the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery from the Washington 
side of the Potomac River. However, 
it is part of the highway system; from 
the Virginia terminus a road leads into 
the Lee Highway and another road 
leads into the new Mount Vernon 
Highway. 

Near the Monument and the Tidal 
Basin, where the Japanese cherry 
blossoms burst forth in the spring, 
may be found the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. It is the factory 
where all of Uncle Sam’s paper money 
is printed. To see money made be- 
fore your very eyes—and postage 


stamps, too—is something worth sev- 
eral hours of anybody’s time. 

After leaving the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing you may waik 
across the street to the big, new build- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture. 
There are two groups of buildings, 
and those in the new group are 
amazingly large. Depending on the 
season, some beautiful and interesting 
exhibits may be seen. These exhibits 
are sent around the country to people 
who cannot possibly visit Washington. 
If you are especially interested in art, 
that comprising painting and sculp- 
ture, and in science, all sorts of sci- 
ence, you will find enough of each in 
Washington to occupy your attention 
for some time. 

Second in size to the Corcoran Gal- 
lery is the Smithsonian Institution 
National Gallery of Art, but only a 
small portion of the building that 
houses the National Collection is used 
for paintings and other objects of art. 
Approval for enlarging the National 
Museum Building by adding a section 
properly designed for art exhibits has 
been granted. At present the build- 
ing houses far more natural history 
than art. 

Vast stretches of the building are 
occupied by exhibits pertaining to the 
sciences of anthropology, biology and 
other “ologies.’”’ In one large section 
of the museum animals small and 
great look at you from replicas of 
their natural environment in glass en- 
closed cases. 

Across the park from the National 
Museum are other museum buildings 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
which may be seen the art and science 
of manufacture as well as objects of 
purely museum interest. The display 
of textiles is well worth inspection. 
This is found in the plain structure 
built of red briek with blue tile trim- 
mings. Of all the exhibits the two 
that gain the most attention are the 
airplane in which Lindbergh first flew 
the Atlantic, and the dresses worn by 
the first ladies who successively oc- 
cupied the White House from _ its 
earliest days to the present time. An- 
other storehouse of art is found in 
the Freer Gallery to the west of the 
Smithsonian building. 

At the beginning of this article, we 
were wondering if one could see all 
of the interesting places in Washing- 
ton in three days. You will probably 
agree with me that it cannot be done. 
And there are many places which we 
have not mentioned, such as the Car- 
negie Institution, where scientists 
study the heavens above, the Bureau 
of Standards and the Government 
Printing Office, two of Uncle Sam’s 
workshops, the National Academy of 
Science, where there is apparatus for 
the demonstration of sun spots and 
such-like wonders. 
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LEARN HOW TO CUT 


PRINTING COSTS 


TO THE BONE! 






WITH 


FREE TRIAL 


this is the 


$27.50 model! 

Whether your average printing cost is $5 or $500—eut 
it with a Rotospeed. Someone on your present payroll 
can operate the Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing, printing. writing, pictures—anything! 
It’s marvelous for producing handbills, office forms of 
all kinds, form letters, bulletins. Simple and swift in 
operation—works for pennies! 
There is a Rotospeed exactly suited to your needs 
sturdy, compact, attractive. MAIL THE COUPON for 
fully illustrated information on all MODELS FROM 
models, including the low cost 
‘Junior’ illustrated above, America’s $27.50 
most popular rotary duplicator To 

Special Offer to Kiwanis Club 

Secretaries. Get the Facts! $155.00 








—“CLIP—MAIL TODAY ™ 
THE ROTOSPEED CO., | 
i Dept. 343 S. Wilkinson Street, Dayton, Ohlo 

Please send without obligation prices and illus- 

trated information on all Rotospeed Rotary Du- 
plicators and tell me how I can try out a 

Rotospeed in my own office free of all charge 

Name 

Street am eos 

City State 

[| If you are a Kiwanis Club Secretary check 
| L_j here for SPECIAL OFFER information | 














YOUR NAME in Go FREE 
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PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


NEW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 
man needs. Made of high-grade black, genuine 
calfskin, specially tanned. Tough, durable. Has utiful 
soft texture, shows real quality. Silk stitched, 14-karat gold 
corners. Size 34 x6 closed. You simply can’t wear out this 

uality product. 22-karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 
free. engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 extra. 


: 95 
Direct-To-You ONLY $335 
Enclose $3.95 ome Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 
if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All arti- 
cles fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
not thoroughly satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 

* Write for FREE card cata- 

G. log of novel, useful gifts. 

Merchants, manufacturers, 

insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers—profit by 
our quantity discounts on personalized gift good-will builders. 


LANDON & WARNER onli 's7 ciiceso, 








» ruses. e-up. Catalog Free. 
- J.S. Denison & Co., 623 §. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 
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CHICAGO > PARADISE 


for 


y, KIWANIANS 
Y, and 


THEIR 
FAMILIES 


Ali Unger One Root 
a 
A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously ap 
pointed Rooms and Suites wit 
every modern convenience 
for transient guests . . . Mer 
Women and Families 
$3 Single —$5 Double 
* 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Nooa- 
Resident Members 
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, oe 
3% Swimming Pool, Men's Heait 
Fr "” Baths, Ladies’ Health Batha 
eae Billiard Room, Golf Course, 


Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alley: 


MeDINAL 


C LUB of Chicago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Address 


Reservations 





to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


ees co 
= ADSTONE BAG 
{Wind 3 mimics ELE Le 
$1.50 Value FREE 
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COLOR 
BLACK or ORDER NO. B-2 


Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “‘couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.” Here 1s 
your chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
eather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. 

Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on tough cowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leather strength. Newstyle post handle. 

Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure. Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*11® 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. Sent 
Cc. O. D. if you prefer. All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. Write 


. for FREE card catalog of 
Ideal Gifts. issuers wee 
America’s largest adver- 


tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER *"."e™ 
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Concerning Railroad Rates — Hotels 
in Washington, D. C. 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


SPECIAL convention rate of a fare 
and a third for the round-trip 
will be available for those who 

attend the International Convention in 
Washington, D. C., June 21-25. The 
rates will be arranged under the pro- 
visions of the identification certificate 
plan and these identification certificates 
necessary to secure these low rates will 
be sent to Kiwanians through their 
club secretary upon receipt of hotel 
reservation contracts. 

It is recommended this year, as in 
previous years, that the Kiwanian con- 
sult his local railroad agents to ascer- 
tain whether or not there are any spe- 
cial summer excursion rates lower than 
the convention rate. Sometimes, from 
certain parts of the country, these spe- 
cial summer rates are lower than any 
convention rate is ever set. The conven- 
tion rates made available to Kiwanians 
by the various passenger associations 
are, by the way, as low as any conven- 
tion rates permitted. 

Indications are that there will be an 
unusually large number of special 
trains carrying Kiwanians this year. 
All trains in Washington arrive and de- 
part from the magnificent Union Depot, 
from the steps of which many persons 
catch their first glimpse of the dome of 
the Capitol. 

As usual, it is earnestly suggested 
and definitely urged that special trains 
and any unorganized movements be ar- 


ranged so that Kiwanians arrive in 
Washington Sunday in time for the re- 
ligious musicale. Serious delays are 
bound to occur when arrivals are timed 
for early Monday morning. All hotel 
reservation contracts, by the way, are 
based on arrival Sunday night. 


Hotel Reservations 

Hotel reservation contracts will be 
mailed to club secretaries early in Feb- 
ruary. There is no departure from the 
plan which has for many years proven 
completely successful, Reservations will 
be made at the convention office in the 
order of receipt of the reservations, 
each reservation being dated and num- 
bered. Districts will be kept together 
so far as the dispatching of reserva 
tions makes this possible. 

The Washington hotels which will be 
used for convention purposes are under 


contract with Kiwanis International 
and all reservations must be made 
through the convention office. Special 


or unusual requests for hotel reserva 
tions should be sent direct to the con- 
vention office which opens early in 
March in the Mayflower Hotel. 

A deposit of $5.00 per person accom 
panies the hotel reservation contracts, 
which deposit is paid to the hotel upon 
assignment of rooms and is credited 
to the individual’s account. A deposit 
of $10.00 is necessary for man and 
wife. Send in those reservations early! 


Kiwanis Convention Office 
Mayflower Hotel 
W ashington, D.C. 
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Magnificent Union Station in Washington, D. C. 
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Let's Be Sincere 


By ALBERT EARLY 


Supervisor of Schools, Delaware State Board of Education; Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Georgetown, 


N the meeting place of our Kiwanis 

club is a large Canadian flag. The 

flag of Canada is in most Kiwanis 
clubs, and it is supposedly in every Ki- 
wanis club. What do you, Mr. Reader, 
know about the origin or the traditions 
of the Canadian flag? Have you read 
any Canadian history? Is your club do- 
ing anything to foster friendly rela- 
tions between the school children of 
Canada and the United States? 

Some American history textbooks, 
perhaps most of them, are biased. 
America is always right; the other na- 
tions are always wrong. This is cer- 
tainly true in the treatment of the 
history of our relations with Great Bri- 
tain and Canada during the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812. 

I do not believe in digging up the 
dead past, but if we are going to teach 
Canadian-American relations we should 
hear the Canadian side. With this end 
in view we believe that American Ki- 
wanis clubs should put some Canadian 
histories in American school libraries 
as reference books. 

Doubtless the Ministers of Education 
in the various Canadian provinces 
would gladly furnish a list of Canadian 
histories. I have read the Canadian side 
of the War of 1812 and I am therefore 
broader-minded and more tolerant. 

Every American club should have a 
Canadian Night. The music should be 
exclusively Canadian and should in- 
clude both vocal and instrumental. The 
vocal music is in the Kiwanis Song 
Book, and there are excellent Victrola 
records of Canadian music. A Kiwan- 
ian should give an account of Ameri- 
can-Canadian relations, and, if pos- 
sible, a person who has spent consider- 
able time in Canada should address the 
club. It might be a good idea if your 
club would offer prizes for the best es- 
says by high school students on Canadi- 
an-American relations. 


Selected Books on Canada 


The Ministry of Education, Ottawa, 
Ontario, recommends the following 
books on a variety of Canadian sub- 
jects. It might be a good idea not only 
for Kiwanians to secure one or more 
for themselves, but to offer one of these 
as an attendance prize, particularly 
during United States-Canada Week, 
April 26-May 2, this year. 

The Romance of British Columbia. 


By Arthur Anstey. W. J. Gage & Co., To- 
ronto. 1927, $T.00. 

Canada in the Commonwealth. 
By Sir Robert Laird Borden. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 480 University Avenue, To- 
ronto. 1929. $2.50. 

The Romance of the Prairie Provinces. 
3y A. L. Burt. W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto. 
1929. $1.00. 

Modern Canada. 
By Harper Cory. William Heineman, Ltd., 
99 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 1930. $2.00. 


Canada (Peeps at History Series). 
3y Beatrice Home. A. & C. 
London, W. 1, England. 1924. 


Black, Ltd., 


Delaware 

Canada, the Empire of the North. 
By Agnes Christian Laut The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto $2.00 

History of Canada for High Schools 


By Duncan McArthur W. J. Gage & Co., 


Toronto. 1929. $1.00. 
The Romance of Ontario. 
By Jesse Edgar Middleton. W. J]. Gage & 


Co., Toronto. 1931 Illus. $1.00 

Canada: the Great River, the Land, and the Men. 
By Marion Isobel Newbigin. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1927. $4.00. 


Canada: A History for High Schools; Rev. Ed. 
By J. G. Reeve. Oxford University Press 
480 University Avenue, Toronto. 1929. $1.00. 

Canada; A History for High Schools 
By Sir Charles George Douglas’ Roberts. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Romance of the Maritime Provinces 
By V. P. Seary. W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto 
$1.00. 

Canadian Dominion. 

By Oscar Douglas Skelton Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 

Early Days in Canada; Stories of Discovery 

and Conquest. 

By Herbert Ed. Strang. Oxford University 
Press, Toronto. 1910 (Romance of the 
World Series) $1.00. 

Pioneers in Canada; Explorers and Settlers in 

the Far North and West. 

By Herbert Ed. Strang Oxford University 
Press. 1910 (Romances of the World 
Series). $1.00. 

The Romance of Quebec. 

By J. C. Sutherland W. J. Gage & Co., 
Toronto $1.00 

Canadian Federation Its Origin and Achieve 

ment; a Study in Nation Building 
By Reginald George Trotter. J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Toronto. $1.75 

With Sword and Trowel ; Select Documents 


” 


illustrating “A First Book in Canadian History 


By Wm. Stewart Wallace. Macmillan, To 
ronto. 1930. 75 cts 
{1 First Book of Canadian History. (A text 
book for Ontario Schools) 
By Wm. Stewart Wallace. Macmillan, To 


ronto. 1928. 30 cts 
1 History of the Canadian 
book for Ontario High Schools) 


People. (A text 


By Wm. Stewart Wallace. The Copp Clark 
Co., Toronto 1930 46 cts. 
Book of Canada for Young People 


By Emily Poynton Weaver. Doubleday, Doran 


& Company, Inc., Garden City, New York 
1928. $2.00. 
Canada. 
tv H. Beckles Willson. T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, 
England. 
Toronto Agent, Thos. Nelson & Sons. 1930 
$1.50 (Romance of Empire Series) 
The Story of Canada. 
By George McKinnon Wrong: Chester B 
Martin, and Walter N. Sage. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto 1929. 85 cts. 
Kiwanians can order these books 


through their local bookstores. 
a 


Vocational Guidance Broadcast 
Friday, February 21 


1:30 to 1:45 p. m. Central Standard 
Time, C. B. S. National Hook-Up. 

A vocational guidance program will 
be broadcast over the national hook- 
up of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on Friday, February 21, from 1:30 
to 1:45 Central Standard Time. 

This program is in charge of Pro- 
fessor H. D. Kitson of Columbia Uni- 
versity and is given in connection with 
the Annual Convention of the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association in 
St. Louis. 

International Secretary Parker will 
have a part in the program which will 
include reference to the vocational 
guidance work of Kiwanis. 

This will also exemplify the use of 
radio in the vocational guidance field. 
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47 CIGAR SMOKING.. 
MARVIN’S 


AMBASSADORS 


ala special iuleoduclory prtee 
50 


CIGARS Parcel Post 


Prepaid 
J 70 
















A real invitation to 
smokers who appreci- 
ate a good cigar. Full- 
bodied, 5%” cigars 
—hand made from 
choicest blend of im- 
ported Cuban 
tobacco. 

If you have a 
“high price” cigar 
taste, you will like 
AMBASSADORS 
... they're the 
kind of a smoke 
you can offer 
to a friend 
with a boast- 
ful “Have a 
good cigar’ 


They're a mellow, pleasure 
giving cigar whose only low 
price feature is the price itself 
*.. and there is a good reason 
for that. You see, we sell only 
by mail, directly from our fac- 
tory to you—for cash. We save 
all the usual jobber and re- 
tailer profits and we pass them 
on to you in quality smoking. 

AMBASSADORS are sealed 
in Cellophane tubes, and 
packed in an Airtight humidor. 
Every cigar is perfect . . . try 
them under our unconditional 
guarantee: ‘Every Cigar Must 
Give You 10c Worth of Smoking 
Pleasure or We Refund Your 
Money in Full and the Cigars 
Are Yours Without Charge." 

You can’t lose at this low 
price and a protection guaran- 
tee that has never failed. Be- 
cause of the special introduc- 
tory price we cannot ship more 
than 50 cigars to a customer. 
Coupon below must be used. 


Packed in 
Airtight 
Humidors 


Reference: 


Chase National Bank, N. Y. 


Marv AMBASSADORS 


MARVIN CIGAR CO., INC., Dept. K-2 
366-374 Canal Place, New York, Ns Bs 
Gentlemen: 

I certainly would like to try The AMBASSADOR 
CIGARS at the svecial introductory price and guar- 
antee. Please send me a humidor of fifty (50). I am 
enclosing check/money order for $1.70 (C.0.D. 15 
cents extra). 


WR oe. Sia ce eaban ss iad aera en ees ° a 
pO TT POT Orr TTT eye 
CMe nici ccendsasaemeensuceabs Sts i ves ss 


Check strength preferred: Mild 0 Medium ( Strong 0 
MARVIN CIGAR CO., 


INC. 


366-374 Canal Place, New York, N. Y. 








CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SPEAKERS! 


Deo you stammer, stutter and grope for 
words when you stand before a crowd? A 
well prepared speech will give you poise, 
self-confidence and the assurance necessary 
for successful delivery. 

Rates as 


We will prepare your speech. 
$1.00 for a 30-minute talk, depend 
ing on type of speech wanted. Information 
Correspondence strictly confidential 


low as 


free 


FREE: A copy of PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ 
MANUAL is given free to patrons. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


eee ee 


WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . . . at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


wore GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY 














E The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSESSESSSSSESESESSES: 


For ay Banquet or Ladies Night 


Engage Axel Christensen, 
speaker-entertainer, who has de- 
lighted hundreds of conven- 
tions, Kiwanis clubs, etc. From 
your speakers’ table he _ will 
deliver a hilarious, screamingly 
funny address followed by piano 
solos and comedy character 
sketches. For particulars address 
























KEEP PRIV ATE Sw hunting for impor- 
tant papers you need— 
THINGS SAFE keep them secure in this new 
handy private safe. Each file 
is in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, easy to find when 
wanted. This combination 
steel safety file and strong 
box safeguards insurance 
policies, receipts, contracts, 
deeds, wills, bills and valu- 
able papers, while cash and 
jewelry are secure in the 
strong box. Built of steel 
throughout; sturdy con- 
struction; yy weld- 
ed. A strong outer lock on 
the file and another strong 
lock on the box, with too 
separate keys. Use the file as 
often as you like without 
disturbing the box. 
FREE Nameplate with 
your name in 22-K 
id-leaf. We also furnish alpha- 





SIZE 124 x12\4 x5\ 


Direct-To-You ONLY 5685 


Enclose $6.85 Money Order or Check 
if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 

100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

° Write for FREE card cat- 
slog of nee. Se gifts. 
e are America's largest 
advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER 3050, 2i thicase. m. 


Sent postpaid 
Sent C. O. D., 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Straw V otes 


By R. L. HUNT 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, South Dakota; Member, Kiwanis Club; Ph.D., Author 


HE LITERARY DIGEST started 
7 the straw vote epidemic. Now 

everyone and everything straw 
votes. In fact the regular and irregular 
elections seem to be largely of the 
straw variety in that few know what 
it is al] about, and the tabulations 


seem to have little effect on the general 
affairs of the county, state or nation. 


Straw tells which way the wind 
blows, but the wind seldom decides 
elections—hot air and cyclones are 


more effective. However, there seems 
to be some similarity in straw and real 
votes, as the same individuals may, and 


(according to political data) do cast 
several straws on the pile of trash at 
each election. 

Another similarity between straw 
and legal ballots is found in the fact 
that both groups of 100 percenters are 
reputed to cast more than the allotted 
single ballot. One difference is noted in 
the fact that names listed on the under- 
taker’s register seldom become active 
in the straw casting contests. 

Many citizens seem to take so much 
interest in the straw forecasts that they 
forget al] about the official election day 
when our office-holders are selected. 





National Vocational Guidance 
Association Meeting in St. Louis, 
February 19-22 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held at the Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 19 to 
22, 1936. The Association will focus 
its attention on the adjustment of 
youth, under the theme, “Guidance 
and Personal Responsibilities in the 
Youth Program of 1936.” While con- 
sideration will be given to the func- 
tions, techniques and problems of vo- 
cational guidance, the program will 
revolve around special meetings de- 
voted to the following topics: 

1. Vocational Guidance Aspects of 

Youth Programs. 
2. Youth Looks at Cuidance. 
8. Community Responsibility 
Guidance. 
4. The Organization of Vocational 
Guidance at Home and Abroad. 
5. Curriculum Revision to Meet the 
Needs of Youth. 


for 


N.E.A. Department of Superin- 
tendence Meeting in St. Louis, 


February 24-26 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
will hold its winter meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 24-26. Head- 
quarters, registration, post office, and 
exhibits are located in the St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium. No headquar- 
ters hotel has been designated. Sleep- 
ing room reservations are handled 
through the Housing Bureau, Philip J. 
Hickey, chairman, 911 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 

International President Harper Gat- 
ton, who is Superintendent of Schools 
in Madisonville, Kentucky, will speak 
at the meeting of the St. Louis (Down- 
town) Kiwanis Club on Wednesday 
noon, February 26, in the Ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler. 

Any Kiwanians who will be in St. 





Louis at that time are cordially in- 


vited to attend. Meeting dates and 
places of other St. Louis Kiwanis clubs 
are: 

Monday: Normandy, St. Louis; Nor- 


mandy Presbyterian Church; 12:15. 
Tuesday: Baden, St. Louis; Fred 
Rohde’s, 8444 Broadway; 12:15. 
Wednesday: North St. Louis; Fair- 
grounds Hotel; 12:15. 
Wednesday: West End, St. Louis; 
Forest Park Hotel; 12:15. 
Wednesday: Southwest St. Louis; 
Arway Recreation Parlor; noon. 


Friday: South Side, St. Louis; Cen- 


tury Boat Club; noon. 


Iu Memoriam 


Dr. Robert W. Benner of Tiffin, Ohio, 
prominent in the field of research and 
the study of cancer died last month. He 
had served as secretary of the Seneca 
County Medical Society and at the time 
of his death was working on an electri- 
cal amplifying device to be used in the 
diagnosis of heart ailments. 


As we go to press we learn of the 
death of Dr. Charles M. Gleason of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan District and a member of 
the International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education for 1936. Kiwanian Gleason 
died suddenly of a heart attack on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 19. He had 
served as president of his club, lieuten- 
ant governor, and had been a member 
of various district committees. 


International Trustee James M. 
Lynch of Florence, South Carolina, 
recently lost his father, Captain G. G. 
Lynch, also of Florence. Captain Lynch 
was eighty-three. He retired some 
years ago as divisional superintendent 
of transportation of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company after having 
served that railroad for fifty years. 


Sympathy is extended also to In- 
ternational Trustee C. Harold Hippler 
of Eustis, Florida, whose sister died in 
Geneseo, Illinois. 
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Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 








Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, slenple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—-AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY,PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
aod show earnings which -n these times are almost unheard of for the average man 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes from 
Delaware—' Since I have been operating (just a little less than 
a month of actual selling) and not the full day at that, because 
I have been getting organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office; counting what I have sold outright and on 
trial, I have made just a little in excess of one thousand dollars 
profit for one month."” A Georgia man made $802.50 his first 
two weeks. A Connecticut man writes he has made $55.00 ina 
single day's time. Texas man nets over $300 in less than a 
week's time. Space does not permit mentioning here more than 
these few sade cases. However, they are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the worthwhile future in this business is coupled with 
immediate earnings for the right kind of man. One man with us 
has already made over a thousand sales on which his earnings 
ran from $5 to $60 per sale and more. A great deal of this busi- 
ness was repeat business Yet he had never done anything like 
this before coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity 
this business offers. The fact that this business has attracted to 
it such business men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
—men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field in which to make his start and develop his future 





Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospirals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly lise all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country 1s represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazz ing, convincing money-saving 
> which hardly any business man can fail to 
tand. 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not kke selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, as much as $5.83 
may be your share. On $1,500 worth of business, your 
share may be $1,167.00. The very least you get as your 
part of every dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents 
—on ten dollar's worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth 
$67.00—in other words two thirds of every order you get 
is yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. *‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the cuscomer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accepe—at our risk, let the 
customer sel] himself after the device is in and working 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before che customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced enough cash money to pay for 
the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail co get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 


smallest businesses by the tho 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
“coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that ts a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
tn a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be surry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 
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FOR EXCLUSIVE 
tRUSH serrirory proposition | 
| 


F. E. Armstrong, Pres., Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 


Without obligation to me, send me Tull infor- 
mation on your proposition. 
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FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a “‘feel’’ that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 









LANDON & WARNER 
360 Ne. Michigan Ave., Dept. R-21, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regardin 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your libera 
10 day trial offer. 
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TWO COOLING 
AIR CELLS 
EASILY The extra air cham- 

CLEANED ber 6 jgght wh mgs 

a cool, clean ry 

A MAN’S Spiralair cell catches ¢moke. No other pipe 
pipe = #!1 ~ moisture and has this “AIRFLOW 

isdae by gravity. PEATURE 

Large bowl holds Cleaning is simple— 

sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 

a long contented 

quiet, cool smoke. 


















ACTUAL PHOTO 


One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 

fully finished in clear natural 

tone. Good wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 














AIRELOW 


THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED PIPE 






handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 





10-DAY TRIAL PROVES 
AIRFLOW’S COOL MILDNESS 


“VERY DRY AND COOL”—"I have been smoking my 
Airflow for 2 weeks. I’m afraid my $10 pipe will get 
little use from now on. Chalk me up as an Airflow fan.” 
—G. A., Seattle, Wash. 


“BEST PIPE I OWN”—"“Your New, Smoke Condition- 
ing Airflow is the first pipe I have really enjoyed. My 
trial smoke is over—you can’t have it back.”—J. G., 
Boston, Mass. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








yan Ain-Cooven Pipe | 
with the 446244 Pines? Lriar/ 
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